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ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. HENRY 'T. HARE, 
at the Opening General Meeting, Monday, 5th November, 1917. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—For the fourth time our session opens under the shadow of the great 
war, and the conditions under which we exist as a profession have not varied from those in which 
our late President addressed us last vear, except that there has been a material tightening up of the 
restrictions which limit, and indeed practically forbid, the exercise of our calling. We had hoped that we 
might have seen this chair still occupied by the same President who has so ably conducted the affairs 
of the Institute since the beginning of the war, and who held all the threads of such activities as 
were permitted to us, and that he would have continued until he could hand over the office under peace 
conditions. This, however, was not to be; and we realised that there must be a limit bevond which 
endurance could not be strained. I am sure [am expressing the universal feeling amongst our 
members, and particularly those who are members of the Council. and therefore more intimately 
acquainted with the strenuous nature of the work which fails to the lot of the occupant of the President's 
chair, when I say that the Institute and the profession as a whole are deeply indebted to Mr. Newton 
for the manner in which he has throughout kept befere him the single-minded view of pressing forward 
the interests of architects and architecture, and their claims to recognition. If we have not succeeded 
to the extent to which we should have desired, it has been entirely due to unfortunate prejudices 
and want of knowledge as to our real functions in many quarters, and amongst the public generally. 

These prejudices it must be one of our principal objects to remove by endeavouring to educate 
wad interest the public, a task which is probably the work of a generation or two at least. We feel 
very strongly that had our special qualifications been properly understood, we should have been 
allowed and invited to serve the national needs in many directions where less qualified, or entirely 
unqualitied, persons have been emploved,. 

By far the most important event which has taken place during the past twelve months is the 
entry of the United States mto the war by our side, thus uniting the whole of the Anglo-Saxon race 
fo fight for a common object. As architects we have exchanged most cordial greetings with our 
brother architects in Ameriea, many of whom we know well, and count amongst our personal friends. 
To any of these whom the exigencies of the war may bring over to this side we extend the hand of 
friendship, and invite them to make such use of this Institute as opportunity may allow them, and 
we assure them they will be more than weleome. 

Although the regular exercise of our profession has been restricted. or practically non-existent, 
there have still been many grave and weighty questions with which we, as an Institute, have had to 
concern ourselves. Many of these questions still continue to exercise us. and there are many more 
before us which will demand most anxious and careful consideration, 

In the last address from this chair, the President alluded to the Bill for strengthening and altering 
the Charing Cross Railway bridge which was then before Parliament, and to the prospect which 
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seemed to be opening of sweeping away that unsightly structure and replacing it by a really fine 
road-bridge worthy of our magnificent river. The hope of this, which was shared by all who have 
the beauty of our great metropolis at heart, has unfortunately been indefinitely postponed. [am 
happy to sav, however, that the opposition of the R.LB.A. and the London Society has resulted in 
very important modifications in the Bill, which will ensure that every opportunity is given to the 
authorities to consider the possibilities of the greater scheme, which we advocate, before they are 
committed by large expenditure to the existing bridge and terminus. ‘There seems to be a possibility 
that it may be realised in time that the bridge and terminus on this side of the river must be hope- 
lessly inadequate to the enormously increased trafic which will resalt after the war, and that practical 
considerations alone may lead ultimately to the removal of the station to the other side. It is, how- 
ever, to my mind a matter for regret that we, as a nation, should allow our decisions to be made on 
practical grounds alone. The beauty of our city with its great river should surely be a serious 
consideration, and sufficient to rule out the existence of what is ugly and intolerable; and 
there are many ways in which practical requirements can be complied with. It seems really a pity 
that a bridge of any kind should be necessary at this point of the river, as an unbroken sweep between 
Westminster and Waterloo bridges would give one of the finest and most Impressive views to be 
found in any capital of the world. 

Perhaps the most Important question to us as architects which is now under the consideration of 
the Government is that of the housing of the working classes after the war. We know only too well that 
the conditions under which they live in most cases are indeed deplorable, and any material amelioration 
has seemed almost hopeless under the complicated conditions and restrictions which have fenced 
round the problem. Impossible and unnecessary local bye-laws have contended with the economic 
aspect, aud the result has been whole suburbs of dingy and squalid streets of mean and depressing 
houses, utterly demoralising to their inhabitants and conducing to inefficiency and even crime, 
Happily it is now recognised that the problem must be faced and solved in some more satisfactory 
manner, and Lam pleased to say that the Local Government Board has approached the Institute, and 
invited our co-operation in securing the best possible plans for the houses which are to be erected 
in large numbers immediately after the war. They have placed at our disposal an adequate sum of 
money for procuring these designs, and we have drawn up a scheme for instituting a series of com- 
petitions throughout England and Wales. These are to be conducted by the R.L.B.A. and its Allied 
Societies, who have entered into the scheme with great enthusiasm, and there is every .reason to 
believe that a very satisfactory result may be arrived at. Many serious problems arise in the pre- 
paration of these designs. Not only is it essential that the houses should be healthy and comfortable, 
sufticiently segregated, pleasant to look at and live outside of as well as inside, and as varied in design as 
may be practicable, but they must take into account the necessity of the most rigid economy, and 
the serious shortage of many building materials hitherto regarded as essential. The use of the latter 
must be minimised, and substitutes designed and arranged for so far as may be possible. 

\part from the question of these competitions the Institute has a very strong committee sitting 
which is considering how the interests of architects and. as we firmly believe, the interests of the 
public as well may be best safeguarded in the carrving out of these extensive schemes of housing. 
We believe that in every scheme it will be in the best interests of the public. as well as of ourselves, 
that a competent architect should be employed, and that within reasonable limits he should have a 
free hand, not only in the design of the houses themselves, but in the general lay-out and “ town 
planning ~~ of the area to be dealt with from its initiation. We shall do our best to ensure that this 
will be regarded as an absolute essential, and | think we have a fair prospect of succeeding. 

In view of the lamentable loss of life resulting from air raids over London a sub-committee of the 
\rchitects’ War Committee has formulated a scheme for the examination and registration of all proper- 
ties within the area of the London County Council which are suitable or relatively safe as refuges for 
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the public. ‘This was very carefully drawn up, and suggested the employment of architects under the 
direction of the District Surveyors, who would be the most competent to undertake such a work. After 
some trouble in finding out the proper authority, this scheme has been indicated in general terms to Sir 
Kdward Henry, and a reply has been received saying that it is under consideration. A small committee 
has also just been appointed to investigate the effect of bombs falling on or striking buildings, and 
valuable information will no doubt be obtained as to the materials and methods of construction best 
calculated to resist the effect of high explosives. 

One of the most valuable features of our constitution is our Allied Societies, not only in the United 
Kingdom but also in various parts of the Empire. Many of these have their representatives on our 
Council, and their opimion and advice on the varied questions which arise from time to time are of 
the greatest value to the interests of the profession asa whole. Practice in the provinces and Depen- 
dlencies differs in many respects from that in the metropolis, and results in different views as to poliev 
and many larger questions. With a view to reconciling any divergent views which may exist, it has 
heen decided to hold a series of conferences or conversations to deal specially with questions affecting 
more particularly the Allied Societies, or on which they may have particular views. ‘The first of these 
has been held here, and the second is to take place at Manchester on the 12th December, with others 
to follow at different centres as may subsequently be decided. ‘There is no doubt that these meetings 
will tend to produce harmony and unity of view, and will be most beneticial. 

We are proposing to continue our informal conferences this session, and trust they may be as 
successful and useful as hitherto. It has been felt by some that we should resume our usual custom 
of regular sessional papers, but after careful consideration we have again decided that it will be best 
to continue our informal meetings. Hight of these have been arranged for during the session, and very 
interesting subjects are to be discussed. A full announcement of the dates and subjects will be found 
in the JourNna, and | trust we may have good attendances. 

In common with all similar societies, the war has put a severe strain on our finances, and it has 
been necessary to exercise great care and economy in order to keep down non-essential expenditure. 
We have, as vou know, remitted the subseriptions of all members serving with the Forees—a con- 
stantly imereasing number; and, in addition to this, we have felt it imeumbent upon us to deal 
generously with many of our members whose practice has ceased, or practically so. It may in the 
future be necessary to curtail our expenditure still further. and if this should invoke some small 
measure of sacrifice on the part of our members, I feel sure we may look forward to its being cheerfully 
submitted to. 

In this connection | believe there are a few fortunate members of the profession who have actually 
henetited by the war in the erection and extension of factories and similar work, To these [T should 
like to speak particularly, reminding them that we have a War Fund, which was established three years 
ago and which is devoted to finding employment for architects who are in need or distress. ‘This has 
heen administered by the Architects’ Benevolent Society, and has done very useful work, but unfortu- 
nately its coffers now need replenishing in order to enable them to continue. I have every contidence 
that those who are able to do so will support so deserving a fund. 

Though we are still in the midst of a great war, and it is still impossible to see or foretell the 
end, and whether it may come soon or may be long deferred, it is very necessary that we should 
look forward and put our house in order so that we may be ready and prepared for the many serious 
problems which will confront us when the long looked-for peace arrives, problems which will be 
entirely new, and in which we shall have no precedent to guide us. How is our profession to be recon- 
structed so that we may resume normal proceedings in a reasonably favourable condition ? How 
are our men to be released from service nm the Army? Are they to have preferential treatment as 
heing the men whose work is urgently required as a first step to reconstituting the building trades ? 
How and when is the present control of building to be relinquished 2? Is if te be gradual, or will the 
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coming of peace automatically put an end to it? How is the serious shortage of many building 
materials to be dealt with, and how is essential and pressing work to obtain the preference ? These 
and many other problems confront us, and with a view to bemg prepared the Architects’ War Com- 
mittee have established a committee which is now considering all these questions. I have also thought 
it wise to invite representatives of the Master Builders’ Association, the Surveyors’ Institution, and, | 
hope, the Civil Engineers, to join with the Council in a special conference on some of the same questions, 
and the first of the meetings will be held here on 12th November. | think there is little doubt that such 
a conference will lead to useful results. 

It is very sad to think how many of our most promising voung architects have fallen in this 
terrible war, many of them those whom we looked forward to seeing in the forefront of our 
profession, a few of them who already had their feet firmly planted on the first steps of the ladder. 
One is almost tempted to think that Providence in making the selection chose the best, the very best. 
Though no mere words can in any way console their relatives for their loss, | am speaking on behalf of 
the entire Institute when I say that, in no mere perfunctory sense, they have our heartfelt sympathy. 
These men died for their country, and that country is immeasurably the poorer for their loss. 

In conclusion, although the prospects for the moment do not appear hopeful, I trust this may be 
the last Presidential Address whieh will be made under war conditions, and that when the next session 
opens we may be busily engaged in meeting the problems of reconstruction, some of which [ have 
indicated, 

I am sanguine enough to think that when this time of stress has passed, and peace once more 
returns to the world, there will be a period of unprecedented activity, and architecture will be afforded 
opportunities such as have not presented themselves for generations. Larger and broader views will be 
taken, and it will be our duty and endeavour to ensure that such enterprises as will commemorate this 
critical period of our history shall be judged by after generations as worthy memorials of the great 
events which led to their inception. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A., Past President, prevent us from thinking of the future ; indeed, :t is 


who had intended to be present to propose the vote of 
thanks, was prevented at the last moment from 
attending. He had, however, committed his remarks 
to writing, and they were read by the Hon. Secretary 
as follows :— 

It is my pleasant duty to propose a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Hare for his Address. [ should like first of all 
to thank him for all the kind things he has said about 
me. I will confess that it was a temptation I found 
it hard to resist when it was suggested that I should 
continue in office ; but, as my work at the Ministry of 
Munitions continues to increase in volume and 
responsibility, I felt that with this call on my time and 
energies it would not be possible to give the close 
attention to the affairs of the Institute which the 
President is bound to give, and, apart from this, | felt 
too, that after three vears of office it would be best for 
the Institute to have a new President who would come 
fresb to all the new tasks and difficulties. We have in 
Mr. Hare a President who has strong and individual 
views and one who will act vigorously. 

I fear that a long and bitter struggle is ahead of us 
still. It is our duty to give all our strength and ser- 
vice to the prosecution of the war, but that need not 


only the hope of a possible future that makes the 
present bearable. So long, therefore, as it does not 
diminish our energies for helping on the war we shall 
he wise to consider plans for reconstruction, and | 
know that Mr. Hare is fully alive to the immensity of 
this problem, and that he will see to it that the whole 
organisation of the Institute is made use of by the 
authorities who are engaged on these schemes. The 
Institute, as he has told us in his Address, is already 
acting in conjunction with the Local Government 
Board in connection with Housing schemes, but our 
services would be valuable in many other directions, 
too. 

Mr. President. in proposing this vote of thanks to 
you, | wish you the fullest success during your Presi- 
dency, and the same loyal support that I received 
during the three anxious years during which IT oceu- 
pied the position which you now hold. 

Mr. JOHN B. GASS [F.], President of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects, in seconding the Vote of 
Thanks, said :— 

It is with much pleasure that I second the vote of 
thanks to the President for his practical address, 
which has embraced so many of the activities of the 
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Institute during the war-time and looks with cheerful 
optimism to the future. It is also a pleasure to con- 
gratulate Mr. Hare on his election to the highest 
honour to which his co-workers in our great profession 
can elect any of their professional brethren. Every- 
one who is enthusiastic in his work values, and has a 
right to value, the professional recognition of his 
fellow-workers: to have achieved that recognition 
and to take a place among the immortals of our Royal 
Institute is a Just matter for pride. The success of 
Mr. Hare’s career has made him of interest to the 
architects in the Allied Societies which I have the 
honour to represent, and to whom so many men are 
only known by their work and their names. Every 
successiul architect’s career has in it an element of 
romance: with Mr. Hare this is exemplified and the 
advantages of the opportunities of competitions justi- 
fied. Of necessity architects are self-made men ; 
there is no royal road to success in the profession of 
architecture, and, however gifted a man may be, it is 
ever a process of effort and of labour stern and true. 
The same qualities which have made for success in his 
professional life are necessary in the duties of the 
high position to which he has been elected, and as 
we believe his hand has never faltered from its best, 
so we have high hopes for his work as President of the 
Institute. He is in the plenitude of his powers, and 
having ripened experience in the world of affairs can 
with confidence face the strenuous time to which he 
has been called. In all the Allied Societies there has 
been much appreciation evoked by the self-denying 
work of Mr. Newton during his term of office and I 
cordially endorse Mr. Hare’s eulogy. 

There never was a time when it was more necessary 
than now that the Institute should hold such a place 
in our national life as will lead to a truer recognition 
of the position architects should hold in the com- 
munity. It sounds strange that in this, the eighty- 
fourth session of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, our President has to state that the special 
qualifications of architects have been so imperfectly 
understood that we have not been allowed to serve 
the national needs, though our services were, and are, 
so necessary in the national interests. But it is none 
the less true. If it is the education of the public 
which is at fault, and if, as he considers, that educa- 
tion will still take a generation or two at the least, 
we should use every endeavour to see a start made 
with the education at once, or it will probably be the 
one hundred and fiftieth session or thereabouts before 
there will be any practical effect observable. Those 
of our young men who are fighting our battles at 
the front will be justified in thinking we have not 
been faithful to our professional trust if we continue 
to act as though we were satisfied that neither for 
ourselves, nor their generation, or even the generation 
to come, is anything to be expected for architects 
except such unsatisfactory treatment as has been 
meted out to our profession in the greatest cris's of 
the country’s life. I hope for a divine discontent 
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with this position from Ma, Hare, and all whe control 
our present destinies, both in the national interests 
and for the sake of the great profession to which it is 
our privilege to belong. 

As architects are so directly affected by the supply 
of materials for building after the war, it would have 
been of advantage if the Institute had been asked to 
nominate a representative on the Committee by the 
Minister of Reconstruction—the names of the mem- 
bers were published this morning. 

Sut, Gentlemen, we ave heartened and encouraged 
at the very beginning of Mr. Hare’s presidency and 
through the efforts of Mr. Newton by the action of the 
Local Government Board in having invited the co- 
operation of the Institute, and placed a sufficient sum 
at its disposal, to secure the best possible plans to 
meet one of the greatest problems of our times, in 
the satisfactory housing of the people. It is only by 
the profession putting forth the best efforts, and the 
members throughout the whole of the country 
proving themselves worthy of the confidence shown to 
them through the Institute, that the position we 
claim for architects will be justified. We all hope that 
this will obtain in a large measure, and that success 
will crown the efforts so that in future work, not only 
the Local Government Board, but all Government 
Departments, the Municipalities and the Local 
Authorities generally, will feel justified in seeking the 
co-operation of the Institute and the Allied Societies 
in the many building schemes the future will bring 
for them. It is good to hear that Mr. Hare thinks 
there is a fair prospect of the success of the efforts 
being made to safeguard the national interests by the 
employment of competent architects by the authori- 
ties in the carrving out of the Housing Schemes for 
the people. Ifthere had only been a National Register 
of Qualified Architects how much stronger our pro- 
fessional position would have been now ! 

Reference has been made to the importance of the 
active entry of the United States into the war on the 
only side in which such entry was possible. The 
cordial greetings sent by this Institute to our brother 
architects there were echoed in the hearts of everv 
member and expressed the feelings of each one. I 
have ever in remembrance the extraordinary kind- 
ness, consideration and courtesy of the American 
architects I had the honour of meeting when travelling 
in their country as holder of the Godwin Bursary in 
the too long ago; that remembrance is kept vivid 
by friendships I made at that time and which I 
actively retain to this dav. We in the north will 
welcome any opportunity of showing to the American 
architects, who are helping to bear the burden of 
war with our young men, that we are truly brothers— 
brothers in our Art as our nations are now brothers 
in ayms to victory for freedom and right. 

The activity of the Institute in regard to Charing 
Cross Railway Bridge has the fall support of the 
whole profession and is a mark of the practical interest 
in public matters we are all so glad to see. Manches- 
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ter and ali the other great centres have their own 
problems. My Society is using every means in its 
power to carry out one of the main principles of the 
Charter of the Institute in aiming for * the public 
improvement and embellishment of our towns and 
cities.” 

The Allied Societies were never more loyal to the 
Institute than at the present time. nor ever was there 
more activity than now, or greater anxiety to help 
and strengthen the Institute and to make it really 
representative of the whole profession. There has 
been the greatest consideration given to the views 
of the Alhed Societies by the Institute. but it is 
inevitable that with the centre in London the interest 
and point of view of the London members should here- 
tofore have had the greatest weight in the Councils of 
the Institute, and particularly as there perhaps Was 
not opportunity for fuli expression of the Allied 
Societies’ views. 
Committee of the Institute and the Presidents of all 
the Allied Societies in Britain. over which Mr. Hare 
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The first Conference of the strong 


so ablv presided es one of his first duties, 
hope for the future, though, of course, we cannot ex- 
pect to have adjusted ourselves yet, and we have not 
done so, but we have all at heart the greatest vood 
for the profession as a whole. 

Manchester is looking forward to welcoming the 
second Conference on December 12th, and it is hoped 
that the London members will find themselves able 
to attend in strength. The five resolutions sent by 
the Allied Societies’ Conference will still be under dis- 
cussion and it will be of great advantage if the scope 
could be extended to embrace the questions which 
have been so long in evidence. as the New Charter. 
with the ever-recurring Registration problem, which 
has been more or less active during practically the 
whole of my life. It is perhaps from this long drawn 
out discussion that our President has taken his idea 
of a generation or two at least still being required to 
educate the public as to the true position of architects 
in our national life. There are many questions which 
might with advantage be mentioned at these informal 
conversations, as Mr. Hare so aptly describes them. 
Views could be exchanged on some of the after-the-war 
problems—education, form of contract, seale of 
charges, the question of expert advice and other mat- 
ters in which the whole profession is much interested, 
and the judgment and experience of the senior mem- 
bers will be of advantage. 

Events are moving rapidly in our national life- 
perhaps more rapidly than those outside our great 
industrial centres realise. As an Institute representa- 
tive of our great profession we cannot stand idly by 
or “ too late” will be written over the portals of the 
strong organisation we ought to be. Present pro- 
blems demand our immediate attention. After-the- 
war problems will occupy much time and thought for 
us all. While not losing sight of the things of to-dav 
we must prepare for the time after the war, making 
our War Memorial the helping of the position and 
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interests of our profession, both for the present and 
the future, and doing all we can for the voung men who 
are spared to us and who retain sufficient enthusiasm 
for the profession of architecture to return to it. I 
pray there may be many such. In Mr. Hare I look 
forward to a President who will cheerfully help to 
weave into these young men’s lives their new romances 
for the future, and, so far as possible, help them to 
opportunities in which they may in some measure 
materialise their dreams of a world to be. 

I very cordially second the resolution. 

Mr. T. E. ECCLES [F.]: [I do not know whether 
the Liverpool Society 1s represented here. If not, | 
shall be glad if I may say a word in support of my 
brother from Manchester to assure the President that 
he will receive every support that Liverpool can pos- 
sibly give him. | know he has the goodwill of all the 
members of our Society. We have a great regard for 
his work, and we hope that he will have health and 
strength to carry on the position to which he has been 
called. I have great pleasure in adding my tribute. 

Mr. H.W. WILLS|F.}: Lait extremely glad to see 
Mr. Hare in the chair, for | have known him a long 
term of years, and have been beaten by him in com- 
petitions more times than I can remember; and the 
cordial friendship remains which ‘s the result of un- 
limited drubbings. We have all appreciated the 
Address very greatly, but there was one point which 
was only slightly touched upon, but which I feel, 
personally, overshadows every other question, with 
the exception, of course, of the war. I refer to the 
question of the restoration of private enterprise after 
the war, and the abolition of permits. Mr. Hare has 
mentioned that this subject will form part of the 
deliberations of the Comimnittee, but I think that the 
veneral body of the Institute should express some clear 
views on it. I have accordingly handed in a resolu- 
tion asking for the calling of a Special Meeting to con- 
sider the question of building after the war, with 
special reference to the question of permits. 

ProFresson BERESFORD PITE[F.]: May I join 
in the congratulations and thank the President for his 
excellent business-like address, and the good news, in 
many particulars, which it conveys to the Institute / 
But may we also express the hope that in this impor- 
tant era our outlook should be something more than 
that of a professional society charged with professional 
interests ? Let us seek to remember that as archi- 
tects we are interpreting a phase of public life and 
work through the intellectual exercises of our own 
minds. Jfart is a form of intellectual expression, the 
building of the nation expresses the intellect of the 
architect ; and the cultivation of the architect's aspi- 
rations should surely extend beyond those matters 
which we ordinarily call professional. The war 
has produced considerable discussion on recon- 
struction, and on the economics of building, and 
all the practical aspects of our work. It has pro- 
duced a very large realisation of the services 
which art renders to life. It has brought us face 
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to face with a very real demand for the expression 
of the highest ideals of the living, as well as the hopes 
of those that are dead. And it certainly comes to us 
as architects to contemplate very seriously and very 
earnestly the great burden that lies upon us as the 
interpreters of this deep and solemn phase of national 
life at this moment in our work. The difficulty, of 
course, of discussing this question in a few words is 
verv great. All that one can do is to call attention to 
the fact that what is probably the most solemn and 
the most earnest phase in our art—viz., memorials by 
the living to the dead, memorials which will embody 
the greatest ideals and the greatest efforts and the 
yreatest hopes of our race—falls to our hands to 
materialise. It seems to me that there is no matter 
more pressing upon the attention of the architect who 
isin earnest and upon the student of architecture than 
that at this moment. The world judges us, employs 
us and uses us as it thinks best; and its wisdom in 
that matter is arrived at by our own efforts, our own 
promises and performances. ‘The world may cease to 
look upon us as a great profession; it may be em- 
ployed by the nation, or it may not ; without it the 
world can get along perfectly well. But in memorial 
art the world will look to us for inspiration and for 
zuidance ; it will look to us for poetry, for solemnity 
of thought, expressed in building. Now, though the 
subject is difficult, the abundance of material at our 
disposal is large. We can go back and begin with the 
«In Memoriam Great Pyramid” ; we can come to the 
great ornamental works of the world’s history ; but 
we are compelled to ask ourselves the plain question : 
Are we here, representing probably one of the greatest 
powers which the world has created for the purpose of 
the defence of civilisation, are we prepared to embody 
in the building art, as occasion demands, a sufficient 
expression of our artistic hope and our intellectual 
appreciation, as architects, of our wonderful pro- 
fession ? What the Institute can do in this matter is 
not easy, ina hurry, to decide: I think [ will venture 
to commend it as a subject to the Council that we have, 
in our collections and in our Library, a mass of illus- 
trative material. that we have the opportunity of in- 
viting the attention of designers and students to the 
subject. We as an Institute can do that firmly and 
successfully, tentatively and experimentally, and, | 
hope, ultimately with profit to the community. And 
if the nation will recall the position of the national! 
memorials after the last great war a century ago, it 
will remember that the Nelson memorial was aban- 
doned, practically, for a quarter of a century, and 
ultimately fell to the hands of a private Committee. 
who erected the great Column which London cannot 
do without, and which London will have to surpass 
when this warisover. The nation will also remem- 
ber that the name ‘‘ Waterloo Bridge ” was tacked on 
to a bridge which had been already designed, to give 
to it the nature of a war memorial. A hundred years 
ago problems were extant which we have had to face, 
and which I do not know that we have faced alto- 


gether satisfactorily. On the lines of the past, on the 
lines of history, and of recent history, and on the 
possibility of competitive designs or by public invita- 
tion of some sort, we must arouse sufficient interest in 
this great service and in this great work of history. 
It is the one solace which architects can offer to historv 
in its troubles and in its hopes. I hope the Council 
will consider that merely serving the professional 
interest of the architect does not completely fulfil the 
high objects which exist. And with that hope I 
desire to wish you, Sir, most cordially, every success 
in your career as President of the Institute, to which 
vour talents and friendship, and the kindness which 
vou have exercised in connection with the work of the 
Institute forso many years, have brought you. 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.]: Having had the 
pleasure of working under you, Sir, in the Archi- 
tectural Association when vou were President of that 
body, Iam sure [ may sav that every member of the 
Association will congratulate you on the high position 
to which you have attained in the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. At a previous meeting I raised 
a question, in the interests of the younger members of 
the profession, which had reference to the Tribunal 
before which they had to state their cases in connection 
with military service. I am still of opinion that it is 
regrettable that our young men should have to submit 
their cases to men who, by their occupation, are not 
necessarily in sympathy with architecture or with the 
work of architects. But the answer which has been 
printed in the JourNAL records that practically every 
man in the profession eligible for military service is 
now with the Colours. If that is the case, we may 
indeed be proud that our young men should have 
staked their allin this great cause. But it involves a 
responsibility on us who remain at home, and again | 
rise on behalf of the young men who are fighting our 
battles. A Committee has been nominated by the 
Ministry of Reconstruction to consider the source 
of supplies for a great scheme of housing after the 
war, and it seems possible that Committees of 
architects in every county might be established to 
further this scheme and to place their services, 
as experts, at the disposal of the State for the purpose 
of securing the designs which the President has indi- 
cated are already being anticipated for local require- 
ments. I would now plead that the Council should 
register the young architects serving with the Colours, 
and endeavour to secure employment for them in 
the supervision of this responsible work to be carried 
out after the war. And if, in conjunction with this. 
we could induce the authorities to give preference 
to those in the building crafts who have served their 
country in the war, I believe we should be doing a 
thing which posterity would recognise as patriotic. 

THE PRESIDENT, in responding, said: I have 
to thank the proposer and seconder, and those who 
have spoken in support, for the kind manner in which 
they have alluded to my Address and to my own per- 
sonal qualifications for filling this Chair. I can only 
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say that I should have considerable doubts as to my 
ability to fulfil their expectations if [ were not sure of 
the cordial and unanimous support of the Council 
and the members of the Institute generally. With 
regard to Professor Beresford Pite’s remarks, we all 
feel that there is a larger view of our responsibilities 
as architects than that merely of our professional 
interests. We realise that there will be great oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of our art in the future, and 
that serious responsibility will attach to us in taking 
advantage of those opportunities—opportunities more 
serious and onerous, probably, than have ever before 
fallen to the lot of architects. With regard to the 
matter Mr. Hooper mentioned, I believe that Mr. 
Newton during his Presidency went carefully into this 
question of architects being represented on the Tri- 
bunals to see if something could be done to meet the 
objections Mr. Hooper has alluded to, and, as far as I 
remember, the conclusion come to was that it was too 
late to do anything effectual, because practically every 
architect who was eligible had already taken his place 
in the ranks of those who were defending the country. 
Lam sure that the other point he made about ensuring 
that the architects who are now serving abroad shall 
have every opportunity of being employed on the 
housing and other schemes which may arise in the 
future will be attended to. and that the Committees 
who are considering reconstruction will make that one 
of their first considerations. Another point we have in 
mind to ensure is that architects may have a prefer- 
ence in demobilisation, so that they may have the 
opportunity of resuming the exercise of their pro- 
fession at the earliest moment. We consider that any 
reconstruction or reconstitution of the building trades 
will be much more difficult if architects are not given 
that preference, because it is they who will prepare 
the schemes which will occupy the building profession. 
That is therefore one of the points which we have 
specially under consideration. 


REVIEWS, 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

Industrial Reconstruction ; A Symposium on the Situation 
after the War and how to meet it. Edited by Huntley 
Carter. 80. Lond. 6s. net. [T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 
Adelphi Terrace. | 
Most of the matter contained in this volume first 

appeared serially in The New Age. It originated in 
enquiries addressed to many distinguished men and 
women upon pre-war and post-war industrial condi- 
tions. The replies have been arranged in groups re- 
presenting the State, capital, labour, economic, and 
general, and these have been again minutely divided 
and subdivided. 

Although architecture has not been given a separate 
place, Mr. Raffles Davison, Mr. C. R. Ashbee, and Mr. 
A. J. Penty discourse under the heading, “ Art and 
Craft,” and the late L. March Phillipps on Asthetic. 
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To architects the outward and visible manifesta- 
tions of Industrialism as exhibited in buildings are the 
more interesting and profitable study, representing as 
they doa permanent record of the national character. 

The older industrial towns are not generally plea- 
sant places, nor can they be considered as worthy ot 
their industrial importance or our national greatness. 
They bear silent witness to mistaken views and an 
ungenerous and too commercial conception. Material 
considerations alone prevailed in their creation, and 
the result is neither creditable to the owners nor to 
those architects concerned. [Il-considered town 
planning, cramped and sunless streets. prison-like 
factories, gloomy tenements produce an environment 
which breeds nothing but misery and discontent. 

3ut human beings are endowed with minds as well as 
bodies,and to supply the people with the wherewithal 
for bodily sustenance is of little avail if the soul is 
starved. The sufferer may not realise the cause of his 
infirmity, but the evils resulting are none the less 
apparent and difficult to cure. 

What a contrast is the enlightenment evidenced by 
places such as Bournville and Port Sunlight! These 
towns show appreciation of the dual needs of human 
beings ; they serve as guide-posts to those who desire 
to see improvement in the welfare of the people. 

Of hopeful augury and manifestations of growing 
wealth and strength are the palatial buildings erected 
of recent years by the labouring classes for adminis- 
trative purposes. The increasing number of stores 
and factories established on co-operative principles 
shows the vast potentialities that result from unified 
effort, whilst the co-partnership dwellings further 
reflect the people’s aspirations. Such co-operation. 
free as it is from bureaucratic methods, deserves 
success, and when the first material needs are met, it 
is to be hoped that the claims of culture will be con- 
sidered. In ancient Rome the magnificent baths and 
all that they comprised were not considered too great 
an offering to the people ; how much better would it 
be if even greater monuments, centres of all the arts 
of Peace, were erected by the people themselves with- 
out supinely appealing to the State for aid. 

Another matter of great import to the nation is the 
question of the hours of labour. Reasonable oppor- 
tunitics of leisure to promote physical and mental 
culture are essential to the worthy development of the 
race. The republics of ancient Greece could never 
have reached their high level of attainment had it 
not been for the leisure the citizens enjoyed. When 
the burden of the nation’s toil was borne by helots, 
the people were afforded time and opportunity to 
cultivate the virtues of true citizenship. Sir Robert 
Hadfield in this volume supplies some interesting 
information concerning the success attending the 
introduction of the eight-hour day, which was insti- 
tuted by his firm in 1894; and Lord Leverhulme’s 
proposal of six hours’ daily labour does not seem 
Utopian in view of the colossal output now made pos- 
sible by machinery. The general use of automatic 
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AN ARCHITECT NOVELIST 


control should gradually lead to a reduction of the 
dull routine of hours spent in tending machinery, and 
machinery should increasingly serve the function 
formerly imposed on a degraded proletariat or 
slaves. 

Though some individual views are given in this 
work on the industrial position, the labour and socialist 
leaders have as a body declined to “ commit them- 
selves” to an expression ofopionion. Their reticence 
is probably wise, as the effect of the influx of women 
into the labour world creates a problem which has 
still to be solved, and on this subject women will have 
something to say; whilst the millions defending our 
country on the battle-fields of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
will exercise a great, if not preponderating influence 
on the policy of the future. Architects and archi- 
tectural students must not lose touch with these vital 
problems of our times. 

Hersert Wiaeieswortna [F.}. 


AN ARCHITECT NOVELIST. 

lyis a relief to turn for a moment from the persis- 
tent anxieties of war to the lighter side of affairs, and 
one may be excused therefore in making brief reference 
to an enterprise of a member of the R.I.B.A. Messrs. 
Nisbet have recently published a humorous novel. 
entitled Thomas, from the pen of H. B. Creswell [F.]. 
The quality of the book is such that there is little 
doubt as to its success or that it marks down the 
authoras an accomplished wit. Mr. Creswell needs no 
introduction to members of the Institute. Trenchant. 
incisive expression has always stamped lis contribu- 
tions to the A.f. Journal, the Architectural Review. 
and other publications. These have invariably held 
the quality of sincerity, vet frequently, where neces- 
sary. the cloak of satire. As anarchitect, many mem- 
bers will be familiar with his work in large engineering 
buildings at Queensferry, Chester, or in domestic work 
in the Midland Counties, and again in Colonial strue- 
tures for the Crown Agents for the Colonies, or as 
Inspector to the Ministry of Munitions. 

Mr. Creswell has for some years contributed to 
Punch, so that one feels on safe and familiar ground in 
venturing into his first essav in books. Thomas is an 
attractive, roamine character who has reached the 
period for ‘settling down,” and is here recording a 
phase inthat process—a round of holiday visits to his 
friends. The variety of original incidents is pleasantly 
tempered by romance, while deep sentiment, flashed 
with splendid humour, illuminates the situations into 
which the social circumstances have led this unsettled 
person. Not the least engaging occasion is the 
building of the house for which plans have been pre- 
pared by ‘ The Stores.” 

It is to be hoped that the author will have oppor- 
tunities of giving further evidence of a great gift 
for the creation and expression of humorous sentiment. 


W. A. Forsytna [F.]. 


EDWARD GARRATT, Licentiate, Pugin Student. 

THE anomaly of Fate in this great world war is 
strong, and it is a tremendous chapter that could 
be written of its tragic individual consequences, of 
ts cruel toll, amongst the great civilian army doing 
battle for civilisation on the plains of Flanders and 
Northern France, of many of the brightest and most 
gited sons of our land. All those who have been 
called upon to take their part in this gigantic struggle 
to perpetuate human rights and the liberties of 
nationalities, great and small, must be assumed to 
have taken, or to be taking, an equal share, and it is 
not for others to discriminate as to the cause which, at 
the call of duty, compels one man to undergo the 
supreme ordeal earlier than another. Suffice it to say 
that Edward Garratt met and made the great sacrifice 
in less than one month of his facing the enemy, and 
within six months of his joining the Army. It may be 
truly said of him that no man accepted the supreme 
risk more dutifully and cheerfully than he. Though 
of refined nervous temperament, common to many of 
our bravest, he was yet possessed of determined per- 
sonal courage, which we may be sure would persist to 
the end. At once perceiving the great issues involved 
by Great Britain entering the war, as if in recognition 
of what was to come, Garratt early joined the National 
Volunteers, and acquired that preliminary training 
which was to better fit him for entering the King’s 
Forces later, and his calling up was only delayed, not 
from personal motives, but because of the important 
undertaking at Coventry, upon which all his concern 
and «esthetic faculties were concentrated towards its 
fitting conclusion, and which he was carrying out in 
conjunction with his friend and partner, Mr. Simister. 
That fine work, indigenous to its architectural sur- 
roundings, might well stand as a fitting tribute to his 
memory, as indeed it will remain a lasting memorial 
to his ability, of promise of what might have followed 
from the same hand and effort, though of tragic silence 
to a most promising career now, unhappily, prema- 
turely closed. Knowing his sentiments, one feels 
certain that the only satisfying compensation to him 
wou'd be in the end he has met with in his country’s 
cause. What more can mortal give to the race from 
which he sprang ? 

Edward Garratt was born at Darlaston, South 
Staffordshire, in 1880. He received his early educa- 
tion at Wednesbury, and afterwards at Walsall, and, 
early disclosing abilities towards drawing and design, 
he was articled in due course to Messrs. Hickton & 
Farmer, of the latter town. Like the enthusiast he 
was in everything he undertook, young Garratt sup- 
plemented his professional training with that firm by 
attending the art and architectural classes at the 
Walsall School of Art, where for three consecutive 
years he was the most successful student, carrying off 
the chief honours given there and a special prize pre- 
sented to him by the Earl of Bradford. In 1900 he 
came to Birmingham, and entering the office of Messrs. 
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Essex, Nicol & Goodman, he assisted that firm for 
several years. Joining the Birmingham Architectural 
Association in 1902, he won the Travelling Studentship 
of that Association the following year, and, profiting 
by the chance this gave him of further evidencing his 
ability in architectural sketching and measured draw- 
ings, young Garratt set his ambition upon winning the 
Pugin Studentship, and working assiduously on his 
task, his acquired practical insight and fine draughts- 
manship secured him that honour in 1905. Garratt’s 
valuable services were henceforth in demand, and he 
assisted various architects in Birmingham on general 
and competitive architectural work, where he further 
acquired much practical experience 

It was about this time that the late Mr. B. T. Bats- 
ford was contemplating the publication of a monu- 
mental work by Messrs. Garner & Stratton upon 
domestic architectural examples of the Tudor period. 
and looking around for a type of illustrator whose work 
would fittingly and suitably fulfil his expectations, his 
choice fell upon Edward Garratt, and an engagement 
followed which proved highly satisfactory to all con- 
cerned in its production. This fine work alone is a 
permanent testimony to Garratt’s powers as an archi- 
tectural draughtsman. In 1910, Garratt joined his 
friend, Mr. H. W. Simister, in practice at Birmingham. 
The mutual sympathy and identity of aims existing 
between them could not but augur well for successful 
collaboration. Enthusiasts both, keen and hard 
workers, with the experience that comes to observant 
minds, they were not content to sit and wait for com- 
missions. Competition after competition was entered 
upon, and the faculty for planning and design they 
together brought to bear upon the problems they 
attempted compelled the respect of their competitors. 
Their success was well above the average, and amongst 
the larger schemes they entered for they carried the 
first position for the Stoke Town Hall, Coventry 
Council Buildings, and the proposed new Hostel to 
Exeter University, whilst their designs were one of 
three sets selected in the final competition for the Bir- 
mingham Blue Coat School. At the time of Garratt’s 
call to the Colours he and his partner were engaged on 
a considerable amount of new and extended munition 
factory work, canteens, etc. To an observant but 
disinterested outsider no partnership could have been 
productive of greater accord and singleness of purpose. 

It has been mentioned that Garratt’s susceptibilities 
were of a refined type, and his nervous system was 
strung to the verge of hesitation before answering a 
question or giving a decision. But once having 
arrived at a conclusion no one could show greater 
persistency and courage in upholding it. His tem- 
perament was such that he would suffer an injury |.im- 
self rather than give pain to others, and in all things his 
judgment was most fair and equitable. Free and easy 
in disposition, he was an enjoyable companion and a 
warm-hearted and generous friend, and in the Midland 
area, at least, his passing will be a blow to his many 
friends and a decided loss to the profession. His fine 
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comradeship added to his sterling abilities will, how- 
ever, assure his being long remembered by the many 
who knew and respected him. 

H. Asurorp [A.]. 


9 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., 17th November, 1917. 


WIDANTOT 
CHRONICLE, 
The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Forty-ninth List. 
Nilled tn Action. 

Arkixson, Lance-Corp. Beaumont E., Middlesex 
Regiment, Licentiate. Killed in action on 23rd 
September. 

Tucker, Arraur Haines, Royal Sussex Regiment, 
Licentiate. (Killed in action. 

Bruno e, Lieut. (Acting Captain) Henry 
Lancashire Fusiliers, Probationer. Killed in 
action on 9th October. 

Lieut. Brundle was killed while leading his company into 
the Bulgar trenches. He was a pupil of Mr. A. Heron 
tyan-Tenison [F.], who writes: ‘1 have lost a faithful 
friend and a man I could trust.’” His Colonel and brother 
officers and chaplain speak equally highly of him. 
Members’ Sons. 

Avams, Lieut. H. F. R., R.F.A. Killed in action. 
Aged twenty. Son of Mr. H. Percy Adams { F.]. 

Mr. Adams’s elder son, Captain Cecil Adams, R.E., one 
of the first to get a Military Cross for gallantry in the field, 
was badly shell-shocked and is now filling the appointment 
of military instructor to the Canadian Military Academy 
at Ontario. 

Crow, Private AkrHuR ARNOLD, Essex Regiment. 
formerly of the Artists’ Corps and Captain of the 
Loyal North Lancashire Regiment. Killed in 
action. Elder son of Mr. Arthur Crow | F ! 

¥ Captain Crow in July, 1916, had to resign his commission 

in the Loyal North Lancashires on account of ill-health. 

Recovering, he found he could not regain his rank without 

abandoning the prospect of foreign service. He therefore 

preferred to enlist in the Essex Regiment as a private. 
Military Honours. 

Howirr, lieut.-Col. T. Leicestershire Reyi- 
ment [Associate, 1911}, has been awarded the 
D.8.0. 

The official report states:—‘‘ In Flanders, early in 

October, Major Howitt commanded a battalion in the 

tield with the utmost gallantry. Supporting the front- 
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line troops his battalion assisted in repulsing five hostile 
counter-attacks. He then took over command of another 
battalion in addition and held on to the position until 
relieved. He was very slightly wounded on the day 
prior to the attack.”’ He has since been promoted Licut.- 
Colonel. 


2nd Lieut. Jonn, R.E., of Beeston 
[ Associate, 1910]. Awarded the Military Cross. 

2nd Lieut. Woollatt joined the Royal Engineers in June, 
1916, and, after training at Newark, received his com- 
mission and went to France in December, 1916, where he 
was attached to the 79th Field Company. He was 
severely wounded at Ypres on 8th August, 1917, and is 
now in Horton, County of London, War Hospital. 


Serving with the Forces. 
Intimation has been received that the following are 
serving, bringing the total to 78 Fellows, 533 Associ- 
ates, 331 Licentiates, and 299 Students : 


FELLOW. 
Allen, J. Gordon: 2nd Lieut., R.E. (from the Artists’). 
ASSOCIATE. 
Jenkins, W. D.: Serg.-Major, R.E. 
LIcENTIATE. 
Finn, H. R.: Lieut., R.E. Joined as Sapper in July. 
1916; given commission in January, 1917. 
STUDENT. 
Pite, Horace V. W. (son of Mr. W. A. Pite [F.j). Hampshire 
Regiment. 
Promotious. 
Quirke, Lieut. W. Dathy {4.], to Captain, R.E. 
Solomon, H. [4.], to 2nd Lieut., R.E. 


An Architect Inventor of a Counter to Submarines. 

Deserving place in this record is the name of Mr. W. 
Henry Bailey, Licentiate, of Manchester, who claims to 
have solved the problem of destroying the immunity of 
submarines to attack under water by his invention of 
“altered and adapted sterns to submarine destroyers, 
together with submersible dirigent trailing torpedoes or 
mines with discs and necessary mechanism or appliance es.” 
In honour of his invention, which was inspired as a result 
of the Lusitania atrocity, Mr. Bailey has been elecdet sa 
Fellow of the Institute of Inventors. 


Proposed National War Museum, 

The President has received the following reply to 
his letter to the Prime Minister on the above subject 
[see JOURNAL for September! :- 

H.M. Office of Works, 24th September, 1917. 

Srr,—Your letter of the 14th inst., addressed to 
the Prime Minister, having been forwarded to the 
First Commissioner of Works, I am directed by Sir 
Alfred Mond to say that it is, as yet, premature to 
come to any decision on the question of the erection 
of the building to house the National War Museum, 
but your request will be kept in mind when circum- 
stances warrant the taking of definite action. The 
First Commissioner will then be pleased to receive a 
Deputation from the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects.—Yours faithfully, 

Ernest H. Brieur. 


Housing of the Working Classes in England and Wales 
Cottage Competitions. 


The Local Government Board, being desirous of 
obtaining designs for cottages suitable for the housing 
of the working classes, have placed at the disposal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects a suin of 
money for this purpose, and it has been decided to 
invite the Allied Societies to assist in obtaining 
designs under the following conditions :- 


For the purpose of the competition, the country is 
divided into six areas, comprising the districts of the Allied 
Societies and the R.I.B.A., as follows :— 

I. Northern Area.—Northern Architectural Axsociation, 
Leeds and West Yorkshire Architectural Society, York and 
East Yorkshire Architectural Society, and Sheffield, South 
Yorkshire and District Society of Architects and Surveyors. 

Il. Manchester and Liverpool Area.—Manchester Society 
of Architects and Liverpool Architectural Society. 

ILL. Midland Area.—Birmingham Architectural Asso- 
ciation, Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society, 
Leicester and Leicestershire Soviety of Architects, and 
Northamptonshire Association of Architects. 

IV. South Wales Area.—South Wales Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

V. South-West Area.—Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society, Bristol Society of Architects, and Hampshire and 
Isle of Wight Association of Architects. 

VI. Home Counties Area.—Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

CONDITIONS. 
VI.—Home Counties AReEa. 


1. Pursuant to the scheme above described. the Royal 
Institute of British Architects invites designs for cottages 
in accordance with the instructions and particulars stated 
below. The competition is open to any British subject. 

2. The designs are to be suitable for erection in urban 
and rural districts in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Middlesex, Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. 

3. The designs are to include four classes or types of 
cottages as described below, and premiums are offered as 
follows :-— 


1st 2nd 

£ 

Class A... 100 50 
D 50 30 


4. The adjudication will be made by a Committee of not 
less than three architects appointed by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and their judgment is to be accepted 
as final. 

5. It is to be understood by competitors that the pay- 
ment of the premiums conveys the absolute possession of 
the designs, including all copyright or other rights, and 
that the promoters will be at liberty to make any use what- 
ever of the designs, and to publish them with the names 
and addresses of the authors. The promoters reserve the 
right to exhibit publicly, after the award, all or any of the 
designs as they may think best with the names of the 
authors attached. No architect shall compete in more 
than one area. 

6. Designs are to be prepared strictly in accordance with 
the instructions below, and any design which does not so 
conform will be excluded. On this point the Committee 
of Selection are to be the sole judges. 

7. Designs are to be delivered carriage paid to the Seere- 
tary R.L.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, 
W. 1, on or before the 13th January, 1918. 

8. The unsuecessful designs will be returned to the 
authors carriage paid as soon as practicable, 


9. Any questions must be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, 
W. 1, on or before the 27th November. Replies will be 
issued to all competitors as carly as possible. 

10. Each set of designs is to be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the name and address of the author. 

11. No motto or distinguishing mark is to be put on the 
drawings. 

12. Everv care will be taken of the drawings, but the 
promoters will not be responsible for any damage they 
may sustain, or for their loss. 

13. Designs may be submitted in any or all of the classes 
as follows 

Ciass A.—Living room, scullery, and three bed- 
rooms. 

Cuass B.—Living room, parlour, scullery, &e., and three 
bedrooms. 

Crass C.—Living room, parlour, scullery, &c., 
bedrooms. 

All the above to be treated as two stories. 

Crass D.—Variations of either A, B, and C planned 
entirely or mainly on one floor. Larder, fuel store, w.c. or 
cupboards, &c., to be included. 

14. In all cases additions are to be avoided or minimised 
as much as possible. 

15. All houses are to be provided with a fixed bath and 
a cold-water supply. Arrangements tor the supply of hot 
water are to be indicated on the plan. 

16. Positions of all principal pieces of furniture, such as 
dressers, tables, beds, &c., together with opening of doors, 
the points of the compass, and dimensions of rooms, are to 
be indicated on the plan. 

17. In Classes A, B, and C several houses must be shown 
as a block, of which three are to be planned in detail, the 
others in outline only. Of these three, one is to be an end 
or semi-detached house ; another a terrace house or one 
between party walls with narrow frontage (not excecding 
18 feet), and a third with wide frontage. The depth of the 
site is left to the discretion of the competitors, and the site 
may be regarded as level. 

18. The general height of rooms is to be not less than 
8 fect, the floor area of the principal bedroom to be not less 
than 160 feet. and no bedroom to be less than 70 feet. 

19. The plans may be prepared without regard to any 
existing by-laws or local Act provisions, the object being 
to show the best types possible if existing restrictions are 
removed. 


and two 


90. Each design is to show plans of cach floor, one section 
indicating the staircase, and two elevations, and to be 
drawn to a scale of 1th of an inch to the foot on half double- 
elephant sheets. No other drawings to be submitted. 


21. All drawings are to be in line only without washes, 
with the walls blacked in, and are to be sent flat. 

22. The designs in each of the Classes A, B, C, and D are 
to be on separate sheets. Notes of materials, &c., are to 
be printed on the drawings, together with the cubic con- 
tents of each house measured from one foot below the floor 
to half way up the roof. No separate report is necessary. 

23. Wherever possible, materials of the locality, if 
reasonably obtainable, should be specified, but as there 
exists at the present time @ serious shortage of certain 
materials, competitors are invited to consider and suggest 
the substitution of others with a view to facilitating and 
cheapening construction. It is essential that strict 
economy be exercised throughout the design, and this will 
be an important consideration in making the awards. 


Types of Small Dwelling-houses. 

His Majestw’s Stationery Office, Edinburgh, has 
just published, at the price of Is. net, the interesting 
and extremely valuable Special Report [Cd. 8760}. 
with relative specifications and plans. prepared by 
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Mr. John Wilson | F.|, Architectural Inspector of the 
Local Government Board for Scotland, on the Design, 
Construction, and Materials of Various Types of Small 
Dwelling-Housesin Scotland. The Report forms part 
of the Appendices to the Evidence of the Royal Com- 
mission on Housing in Scotland. It is stated in a 
prefatory note that the evidence placed before the 
Commission and the remainder of the Appendices will 
not be published till later, but that meantime it Is 
thought desirable to issue this Report separately, as 
the Commission consider that it will be of assistance 
to Local Authorities and others preparing post-war 
housing schemes. 

Mr. Wilson’s instructions as Special Investigator were 
to inquire and report * on different types of houses that 
are being built in selected parts of Scotland, as regards 
their accommodation, materials of construction, methods of 
construction, cost o: construction, including architects’ 
fees, cost of land, cost of making roads, etc. ; to report 
on the particular type that may be suitable to meet the 
needs of local circumstances, and to suggest in what 
respects the cost of erection of houses may be cheapened, 
and to what extent, if any, the statutory requirements and 
the provisions of local bye-laws or regulations might be 
relaxcd or modified.’”” The general design and type of 
houses are shown in a series of twelve plans, with eleva- 
tions and sections, appended to the Report. Of the 
twelve plans, five illustrate two-cottage blocks, three 
illustrate blocks of four double-flatted houses, one shows 
a block of four double houses for farm-servants, another a 
house for smallholders and crofters, and two illustrate a 
row of six cottages (a hostel), The Appendices include a 
table showing the dimensions and superficial area of the 
apartments in all the types, except the special houses for 
farm-servants; information in tabular form respecting 
building materials used and the cost of different types of 
houses in various districts ; and specifications and schedules 
ot quantities of two of the types described, which include 
the majority of the building materials used throughout 
the country. 


Competition for Memorial Plaque. 


The Government is promoting a Competition for 
Designs for a Memorial Plaque to be presented to 
the next-of-kin of members of the Naval and Military 
Forces who have fallen in the war. Prizes to the 
amount of £500 will be awarded (in proportions to be 
decided later) for a limited number of the most 
successful models. All competitors must be British- 


horn subjects. 


The memorial is to take the form of a bronze plaque, 
with an area of as near as possible 18 square inches ; e.g., 
it may be a circle of 4? inches in diameter, or a square of 
41 inches, or a rectangle of 5 by $2 inches. The plaque is 
to be produced by casting from a model, which should be 
finished with precision. All designs submitted must be 
actual models in relief in wax or plaster of the size indicated 
above. No competitor may submit more than two models. 
The design should comprehend a subject and a brief in- 
scription. 

It is suggested that some symbolical figure subject 
should be chosen, but the following inscription has been 
decided upon: He Died for Freedom and Honour, and must 
form part of the design. 

Since the surname of the person commemorated and the 
initials of his Christian names are to be engraved on the 
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plaque, the design should be arranged so as to leave space 
for the name within the dimensions mentioned above. In 
the case of a rectangular design, this space should be left 
at the base : if the design is circular, a margin surrounding 
or partially surrounding it should be left free. The design 
should be essentially simple and easily intelligible. 


Models must be delivered to the Director, National 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square, W.C., not later than 
31st December. Full particulars of the Competition 
may be obtained on application in writing to the 
Secretary, War Office, or to the Secretary, Admiralty. 


Building Materials after the War. 


The Minister of Reconstruction, after consultation with 
the President of the Local Government Board and the 
Secretary for Scotland, has appointed the following com- 
mittee to consider and report on the question of the 
supply of building materials after the war : Mr. James Car- 
michael, J.P., vice-chairman of the Munitions Works 
Board (chairman) ; Sir John Tudor Walters, M.P. ; Mr. A. 
Shirley Benn, M.P.; Mr. J. Storrs, and Mr. J. Walker 
Smith, M.I.C.E. The terms of reference are as follows :— 

(1) To inquire into the extent of the probable demand 
for building material for all purposes which will arise 
in this country during the transition period, and the ex- 
tent of the available supply and form of such material. 

(2) To inquire how far the quantities of material now 
available are capable of increase ; what are the difficulties 
in increasing them, and how these difficulties can be 
removed ; and to report to what extent an increase in 
production will affect the price of the materials. 

(3) In the event of the supply of material or labour 
being insufficient to fulfil the total building demand, to 
consider the principles and method by which the priority 
of various claims should be settled; and to report what 
steps are necessary to ensure that the manufacture of the 
materials, so far as they are at present inadequate, shall 
be extended in time to secure sufficient quantities for use 
when required on the cessation of hostilities; and to 
recommend what steps should be taken during the war 
to facilitate a prompt commencement of building work 
at that time. 

(4) Generally to consider and report upon any con- 
ditions affecting the building trades which tend to cause 
unduly high prices, and to make recommendations in 
regard to any measure of control which it may be desirable 
to exercise over the charges, production, transport, or 
distribution of material. 

Correspondence and inquiries should be addressed to 
The Secretary. Building Materials Supply Committee, 
Ministry of Reconstruction, 2, Queen Anne’s Gate Build- 
ings, London, 8.W.1. 


Bandages from Linen Mounts of Old Plans. 

The voluntary organisations for supplying comforts to 
our wounded sailors and soldiers working under the 
directions of the Army Council have been providing, 
among other things, enormous numbers of bandages and 
splints for the hospitals. There is urgent need of further 
supplies of muslin, calico, and linen, and it is difficult to 
know where to turn to obtain these. 

In the offices of engineers and architects, of railway 
companies and shipbuilders, of county councils and muni- 
cipalities, there are large numbers of obsolete drawings 


and tracings, cartoon maps, and diagrams mounted on 
calico and linen, for which there is no further use. 

It has been found that the muslin and calico on which 
these drawings are mounted, and particularly the tracing 
cloth, are of excellent quality, and when washed, cleaned, 
and sterilised are most suitable for surgical work. The 
drawings are soaked in a pond for 24 hours, and the linen 
stripped from the paper and then boiled and washed. The 
paper goes to paper-makers. It is therefore a matter of 
great urgency that all such drawings and tracings should 
be turned to national use. 

Inquiries on the subject should be addressed to Sir 
Francis Fox, Alyn Bank, Wimbledon, 8.W., who is dealing 
with the matter. 


Mr. Henderson’s ‘‘ First Day of Summer.” 


Mr. Arthur E. Henderson, F.S.A., Licentiate, whose 
admirable architectural reconstructions of the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus (the Croesus structure and the Hel- 
lenistic) hang on the walls of the Institute, has this year 
sent to the Royal Society of British Artists a painting 
which must be considered his chef d@auvre. The “ First 
Day of Summer,” as the picture is called, is an imagi- 
native evocation of considerable power and originality, 
possessing a wealth of colour and detail, based on the 
artist’s scholarly knowledge of Byzantine work. Mr. Hen- 
derson gives the following description of his picture :— 

The picture represents the Empress Theodora, wife of 
Justinian, leaving the Palace of Justinian at Constanti- 
nople to go by barge to the Summer Palace on one of the 
Islands in the Sea of Marmora. The Palace was situated 
beneath the Hippodrome and on the shore of the Sea of 
Marmora and not far distant from Santa Sophia. The 
position chosen is the main entrance from the sea. Marble 
steps lead up to a large hall, flanked by two fluted white 
columns (one only shown) and ceiled by a barrel-vault and 
semi-dome, the latter ornamented by a great mosaic 
representing a peacock in all its splendour. Over the 
doorway to the Great Hall is a mosaic representing Justin- 
ian supported by two Archangels. Above is a panel carved 
to represent the Golden Gate of Constantinople, and above 
that again is a gilt-bronze chariot, the horses being driven 
by Aurora, and on the tympanum behind is a mosaic repre- 
senting the rising sun, and standing on a rainbow are the 
twelve hours. On the arch above, binding in the design, 
are shown the signs of the Zodiac. Beyond the Great Hall 
is the court of the palace, and farther behind can be seen 
the buttresses supporting one of the grand terraces of the 
Palace which overlooked Asia and the Marmora. Care has 
been taken to avoid all ecclesiastical and martial ornamen- 
tation, to show that this style of architecture can be adapt- 
able to civil uses. On either side of the steps are friezes, 
one representing ships bringing produce to the port, and 
the other camels bringing stores. aa 


Captain Honan’s Bequest to the Liverpool Society.’ 


Captain Matthew Honan [A.], of Liverpool, who was 
killed in action towards the end of last year, has bequeathed 
to the Liverpool Architectural Society the sum of £1,000 to 
found an annual travelling Studentship to be known as 
‘** Honan’s Studentship,” the scholarship to be open only to 
members of the Liverpool Society under the age of thirty 
years upon such competitive conditions as the society think 
fit. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
Architecture as History. 
512 Lordship Lane, Dulwich, 8.E., 1st Nov., 1917. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir.—I have read most of the useful discussion on 
the Education of the Architect as recorded in the 
JOURNAL. a very important item 


has been overlooked—nam« ly, the onussion of archi- 


It seems to me that 
tecture in hooks of history Take Gibbon or Green 
in both these there is hardlv any mention, much less 
description, of architectural buildings. Could not the 
Board of Architectural Education approach the 
learned Professors of History at the Universities and 
Schools and sugvest to them that it would be ad 
visable to incorporate in their lectures and books, 
accounts of the building of the fine monuments erected 
during the periods they are dealing with 4 Surely the 
arts of peace reflect the character of peoples equally 
with the destructive and inventive science of war and 
political intrieue 2? If th's be so, should they not be 
discussed, recorded and taught ? 

Henpersoy, F.S.A 


MINUTES, 

At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1917-18, held Monday, 5th November 1917, at 3 p.m.— 
Present; Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, in the Chair ; 
37 Fellows (including 17 members of the Council); 
11 Associates (including 2 members of the Council) ; 
1 Hon. Associate, 5 Licentiates, and several visitors, the 
Minutes of the meeting held 25th June 1917 were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that the following Mem- 
bers, Licentiates, and Students of the Institute serving 
with the Colours had fallen in the war since the last 
meeting :—Harold Frederick Ponton, Associate; 2nd 
Lieut. James Monteith McLean, Highland Light Infantry, 
Student ; Captain Charles Wm. Eaton, Leicester Regiment, 
Associate ; 2nd Lieut. Cecil Lawrence Wright, Royal Garri- 
son Artillery, Associate ; 2nd Lieut. Sidney Derrick Apple- 
by, Loyal North Lancashire Regt., Student ; Lieut.-Colonel 
Victor Augustine Flower, D.S.O0., London Regt., Licentiate ; 
2nd Lieut. Wm. Wylic Houston, Royal Engineers, Asso- 
ciate ; Lance-Corpl. David Lang Meikleham, Royal Engi- 
neers, Associat: 2nd Lieut. John Hardy Wilson, Sher- 
wood Foresters, Licentiate ; 2nd Lieut. Ernest Warnetord 
Wray, Royal Engineers, Institute Silver Medallist ; Edward 
O’Brien, R.A.M.C.. Licentiate Private Thomas Chris- 
topher Barker, Yorks Regt., Licentiate ; 2nd Lieut. C. J. 
Morton Cowdell, Royal Engineers, Associate Edward 
Garratt, Licentiate, Puqin Student Statf-Sergeant Claude 
Edgar Hill, R.A.M.C., Associate ; 2nd Lieut. John Moodic, 
Seaforth Highlanders, Studert; Lieut. Alexander D. 
Stuart, Seaforth Highlanders, Student 


It was resolved that an expression of the Institute’s 
deepest regret for the loss of these members be recorded on 
the Minutes and that a message of sympathy and condo- 
lence be forwarded to their near relatives. 


A similar message of sympathy was ordered to be sent 
to the following Fellows of the Institute who had recently 


lost sons in the war *:—Messrs. John Sulman, W. 8. 
Walker, Arthur Wakerley, Charles W. Bowles, G. H 
* The names of the sons ve een published i the JOURNAL 
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Fellowes Prynne, 8. P. Sileock, Percy B. Tubbs, Thomas 
Dinwiddy, Fred Bath, and H. Percy Adams. 

The decease was also announced of the following 
members :—Edward Haywood-Farmer, elected Fellow 
1914; Howard Chatfeild Clarke, elected Fellow 1906; 
Gerald Calleott Horsley, elected Associate 1890, Fellow 
1906; Richard Henry Weymouth, elected Associate 1889, 
Fellow 1909; John Lemm, Licentiate ; William Campbell 
Davidson, Licentiate ; Edwin Frederick Wm. Streeter, 
Licentiate ; Walter Goldstraw, Licentiate, and Sainte- 
Marie Perrin, Hon. Corresponding Member 1901. 

It was Resolved that the Institute do express its appre- 
ciation of the services rendered to the profession by the 
late Mr, Chatfeild Clarke and Mr. Gerald Horsley and that 
a vote of sympathy and condolence be passed to their 
nearest relatives. 

Nominations for membership were announced—1l0 
Fellows, 5 Associates. 

The President delivered the Opening Address of the 
Session. 

On the motion of Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Past 
President (whose remarks were read in his unavoidable 
absence by the Hon. Secretary), seconded by Mr. John B. 
Gass [F.], President of the Manchester Society, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the President for his Address. 

The President having briefly responded, the procecdings 
terminated at 4 p.m. 


LEGAL, 


Local Government Board’s Model By-laws. 

Mr. Justice Bailhache, sitting in the King’s Bench Divi- 
sion of the High Court last week, gave an important de- 
cision concerning a building by-law dispute affecting 
alterations and additions to * domestic buildings.” The 
case has special interest for architects as being one in 
which the defendants, a local authority, had adopted as one 
of their by-laws section 23 of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act 1907. The dispute arose out of building 
alterations at Repton School (Mr. W. A. Forsyth (F.}, 
architect), and the governors of the school were plaintitts, 
and the Repton Rural District Council defendants. The 
following report is reprinted by permission from The Times 
of the 8th November :— 

This case raised the question whether one of the Local 
Government Board’s Model By-Laws was valid. His Lord- 
ship gave judgment for the plaintiffs, holding that the by- 
law had become unworkable. 

In 1916 the governors of Repton School proposed to 
make alterations in one of the school boarding-houses. 
The alteration included an addition to the house of a pro- 
jection three storeys high with a room on each floor. The 
alterations were begun in August, 1916, without the deposit 
of any plans with the defendants, the local authority, The 
local authority demanded that plans should be deposited. 
This was done. 

On September 28, 1916, the defendants resolved that the 
plans should not be approved of, as the addition did not 
comply with by-law 12 of the defendants’ by-laws as to the 
provision of open space in the rear of new buildings. 

By-law 12 provided :- 

(1) Every person who shall erect a new domestic 
building shall provide in the rear of such building an open 
r pace exclusively belonging to such building, and of an 
aggregate extent of not less than one hundred and fifty 
square fect, and free from any erection thereon above the 

vel of the ground, except a water closet, earth closet, ot 
ivy and an ash pit. 

2) He shall cause such open space to extend laterally 
throughout the entire width of such building, and he ; hall 


t The names are set out under” Notices?’ overleat 
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cause the distance across such open space from every part 
of such building to the boundary of any lands or premises 
immediately opposite or adjoining the site of such building 
to be not less in any case than fifteen feet.” 

A‘ domestic building ” was defined in by-law 1 as mean- 
ing “ a dwelling-house or an office building or other out- 
building appurtenant to a dwelling-house, whether at- 
tached thereto or not... 

The plans deposited by the plaintiffs were in all other 
respects in accordance with the defendants’ by-laws. 

The plaintiffs said that it was impossible to provide an 
open space in the rear of a new building which consisted of 
an addition to the front of an existing building ; and that 
by-law 12, relating to the provision of an open space in the 
rear of new buildings was unreasonable and ulfra vires. 

The plaintiffs proceeded with the alterations and ad- 
dition. The defendants served a notice on the plaintiffs on 
29th December, .1916, to show cause why the addition 
should not be pulled down and removed, and they threat- 
ened to pull down the addition. 

The plaintiffs claimed an injunctlon to restrain the 
defendants from pulling down, removing, or otherwise in- 
terfering with the addition to the house. 

By-law 12 of the defendants’ by-laws was one of the 
Local Government Board’s model by-laws published in 
1877, and adopted by the defendants in 1902. 

The plaintiffs further contended that the effect of section 
23 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, was 
to extend the definition of a new building to such an ex- 
tent—including the raising of a roof, alteration of a wall, 
and making the projection from a building—as to make 
by-law 12 quite unreasonable and therefore void. 

Mr. Hudson, K.C., and Mr. Inman appeared for the 
plaintifis ; Mr. Talbot, K.C., and the Hon. M. M. Mac- 
naghten for the defendants. 

Mr. Justice Bailhache, in giving judgment, read the by- 
law 12 (1) (2), and said that when one had to consider 
whether a by-law of a local authority was good one had to 
approach it with a desire to support it if possible. The 
matter was much discussed in Kruse v. Johnson (14 The 
Times Law Reports, 416; [1898] 2 Q.B., 91). The ques- 
tion in that case was as to the validity of a by-law prohibi- 
ing any person from playing or singing in the street. It 
was obvious that different considerations might apply in 
the construction of such a by-law from those applicable in 
the construction of the by-law in the present case. But he 
thought that the principles laid down by Lord Russell in 
that case also applied to the present. Lord Russell said : 

“When the Court is called upon to consider the by-laws 
of public representative bodies clothed with the ample 
authority which I have described, and exercising that 
authority accompanied by the checks and safeguards 
which have been mentioned, I think the consideration of 
such by-laws ought to be approached from a different 
standpoint. They ought to be supported, if possible. 
They ought to be, as has been said, * benevolently ’ inter- 
preted, and credit given to those who have to administer 
them that they will be reasonably administered.” 

The phrase “ reasonably administered’ gave rise in 
his (his Lordship’s) opinion to a little difficulty, because a 
public body was by law bound to enforce its by-laws when 
they had to do with public health, as building by-laws had, 
and it was not open to the local authority to waive them. 
Lord Russell gave instances where by-laws would be in- 
valid because unreasonable. But he (Mr. Justice Bail- 
hache) thought that in dealing with a by-law relating to 
buildings he was not limited to the instances given by 
Lord Russell in considering whether the by-law was un- 
reasonable. If the result of construing the by-law in a 
supposititious case which, however, was not of rare occur- 
rence was to lead to something which was not at all 
necessary for the protection of the public health, and was 
@ serious restriction upon the rights of property-owners, 
he must say that such a by-law was unreasonable, and 
therefore void. 
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By-law 12 applied to new buildings, and there was no 
doubt that the addition proposed to be made to the master‘s 
house must now be considered to be a new building. It 
might, perhaps, not have been a new building before 1907 ; 
before then it would probably have been an addition to an 
old building. But section 23 (d) of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1907, provided that ** The making of any 
addition to an existing building by raising any part of the 
roof, by altering a wall, or making any projection from the 
buildings but so far as regards the addition only .. . shall 
be deemed to be the erection of a new building.” 

It was therefore quite clear that the proposed addition 
to the master’s house was a new building ; and much less 
than this addition would be a new building, such as altering 
a wall or making a projection from a building. The by- 
laws were made long before 1907. Mr. Hudson, for the 
plaintiffs, said that, though they were perfectly valid when 
made, the effect of the Act of 1907 was to make the by-law 
unreasonable, and therefore void. 

He (his Lordship) was not sure that he could adopt that 
view. The by-laws contained an interpretation clause, in 
which domestic buildings were defined as meaning a 
dwelling-house or an office building or other outbuilding 
appurtenant to a dwelling-house, whether attached thereto 
or not.” He was not satisfied that, apart from the Act of 
1907, the additions to the master’s house did not come 
within the by-law as being a domestic building. If so, it 
was a new domestic building within by-law 12. If that 
was so, according to Mr. Hudson’s argument, by-law 12 
was unreasonable when it was made, and did not merely 
become unreasonable after the Act of 1907 was passed. 

His Lordship was inclined to think that this building was 
a new domestic building; he had therefore to consider 
whether the by-law was unreasonable when it was made. 
He would take the case of a house surrounded by a park 
of 30 acres and suppose that the owner wished to increase 
the size of his dining-room in the front of the house by 
making it 12 feet wider than it was before, and proposed 
to make the alteration by throwing out a projection from 
the front of the house. When the alteration was done that 
projection would be a new building, which would not have 
the requisite air space in the rear as required by the by-law. 
If he were to hold the by-law to be a good by-law, the 
result would be to prevent the owner of a house from doing 
such a thing as that. It would not be open to the local 
authority to act reasonably in the matter, as suggested by 
Lord Russell, because it was bound to enforce the by-law. 

Mr. Talbot suggested that in a case like that they might 
call the front of the house the back, and so get over the 
difficulty, but it was not open to the local authority to do 
that. In his judgment, the by-law would prevent an ad- 
dition to a house such as he had suggested, which would 
not otherwise infringe the provisions of the Public Health 
Acts. He could see no reason for such a by-law, and he 
must hold it to be unreasonable, as preventing an owner of 
property from doing what he ought to be able todo. That 
was the conclusion at which he had arrived, although he 
had done so with reluctance. 

His Lordship said that he would have liked to have held 
that the by-law did not apply where there was ample air 
space for the whole structure, and that what one had to do 
was to take the whole building, old and new, and see 
whether there was sufficient airspace. But the wording of 
the by-law did not admit of that construction, and he could 
not, therefore, come to that conclusion. If he could have 
done so, it seemed to him that the result would have been 
areasonable one. The effect of such a construction would 
have been that, where there was an old building without 
sufficient air space the local authority could not order it to 
be pulled down, but they could prevent any addition to it. 

He thought that since the passing of Section 23 of the Act 
of 1907 the by-law had become unworkable, and must 
therefore be revised. There would therefore be judgment 
for the plaintiffs to restrain the defendants from pulling 
down the addition to the house. 
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NOTICES. 


Informal Conference, 22nd November, 1917, at 3 p.m. 

Subject: THE FUNCTION OF AN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETY. Discussion to be opened by 
Mr. Sipney WEBB. 


Business Meeting, 3rd December, 1917. 

A GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) will be 
held Monday, 3rd December 1917, at 3 p.m., for the 
following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordi- 
nary) held Monday, 5th November 1917. 

To proceed with the election of candidates for 
membership (see names below) :— 


Building after the War. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
on Monday, 3rd December, 1917, immediately follow- 
ing the Business Meeting above announced. to con- 
sider the question of Building after the War, with 
special reference to the question of official permits. 

JThe meeting is called on the requisition of Messrs. 
Herbert W. Wills, C. H. Brodie, W. Henry White. John 
Slater, Francis Hooper, David Barclay Niven, Alfred Cox, 
and J. S. Alder, Fellows, and Messrs. Herbert Shepherd. 
M. N. Castello, Wm. E. A. Brown, and Gerald Cogswell, 
Associate s.] 

Candidates for election, 3rd December. 
As (10). 

CRANFIELD: SypNEY WHITE [Associate, 1892], 14 Gray’s 

Inn Square, W.C. (now serving with the Colours). 
Proposers: Edwin Cooper, Henry V. Ashley, and 
Fred. W. Marks. 

*Harvey: ALEXANDER [Licentiate], 5 Bennett’s 

Hill, and Linden Road, Bournville, Sacen. 
Proposers ; Ernest Newton, Arthur Keen, Chas. E. 
Bateman. 

*Jones, Francis [Licentiate], 178 Oxford Road, Man- 
chester; and Blackeraig, Knutsford. 

Proposers: Percy 8. Worthington, Isaae Taylor, 
and Paul Ogden. 

*MorrisH: James [Licentiate], 
Wyke Road, Gillingham, Dorset. 

Proposers ; Charles B. Pearson, Charles T. Miles, 
and the Council. 

Nico.: Groree Satway [ Associate, 1903], King’s Court, 
117 Colmore Row, Birmingham; and ‘‘ Manresa 
Vernon Road, Edgbaston. 

Proposers: Chas. E. Bateman, Arthur Harrison, 
and Alfred W. 8S. Cross. 

Nicot: Joun [Associate, 1887], King’s Court, 
Colmore Row, Birmingham; and Elmdon Lodge, 
Acocks Green, Birmingham. 

Proposers : Arthur Harrison, John P. Osborne, and 
Alfred W. 8. Cross. 

*PowELL: Rosert Sipnsey [Licentiate], 11 St. Mark’s 
Square, N.W. 

Proposers; John Hudson, Fred. W. Hunt, and 
Arthur Ashbridge. 

*RuTHEN: [Licentiate], 5 Northampton 
Gardens, Swansea. 

Proposers: Ernest Newton, Henry T. Hare, and 
E. Vincent Harris. 

SmatuMan: Henry RicuarD GEORGE STRONG [Associate, 

1905], 8 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C.; ‘* Kemer- 

ton,”’ Rosebery Road, Sutton, Surrey 

Proposers: H. D. Searles- Wood, J. 
Mathews, and Henry T. Gordon. 
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TickLE: ArtHuR WaARNHAM [Associate, 1911], 

Public Works Department, Hong Kong. 
Proposers: Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Sidney Perks, 
and J. Douglass Mathews. 
* These candidates have passed the Examination qualifying for 
candidature as Fellows. 
As Assocratss (5). 
(The candidates have passed the qualifying examination.) 
3EESTON: Humpurey Arpert [Special Examination], 
State Buildings, East Division, P.W.M., Cairo, Egypt ; 
and 9 Sharia Kasr-el-Nilm, Cairo. 
Proposers ; Frederick Chatterton, Robert Williams, 
and the Council. 

Coates: Harotp Fenwick [Special Examination], 47 

Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
Proposers : The Council. 

Henriques: Cosmas [Student, 1915], Bombay, 
India; and 21 Cromweil Road, South Kensington, 
London, S.W.1. 

Proposers: Charles E. Varndell, James Ransome, 
and Robert Atkinson. 

Hope: ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL [Special Examination], 70 
Howard Park Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Proposers: F.S. Baker, W. E. Vernon Crompton, 
and W. J. Morley. 

Rayson: Tuomas [Student 1914], H.M. Office of Works ; 
and 179 Park Lane, Tottenham, N.17. 

Proposers : N. W. Harrison, Alfred W. 
Professor Beresford Pite. 


S. Cross, and 


Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

The next Examination of Licentiates desiring to 
qualify for candidature as Fellows will take place i in 
January 1918. Applications must be sent in before 
the end of December. 


R.1.B.A. Informal Conferences—at 3 p.m. 

1. 22nd Nov.—The Function of an Architectural 
Society. Opener, Mr. Sidney Webb; Chairman, Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, President. 

5th Dec.—Unity of the Profession. Opener, Pro- 
fessor F, M. Simpson [F.]; Chairman, Professor W. R. 
Lethaby [F.]. 

3. 9th Jan. 1918.—Co-operation amongst Architects, 
and Specialisation. Opener, Mr. H. V. Lanchester ; 
Chairman, Professor Beresford Pite [F.]. 

4. 13th Feb.—National Policy of Town Improvement 
(Conference with Public Men and Writers). Opener, Mr. 
A. Clutton Brock ; Chairman, Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., 
C.B., R.A. [F.]. 

5. 13th March.—National Housing and National Life. 
Opener, Pestousor Adshead [F.]; Chairman, Mr. W. R. 
Davidge [A.]. 

6. 10th April. ae lations of Architecture and Engineer- 
ing (Conference with Engineers). Opener, Professor W. R. 
Lethaby. 

7. 8th May.—Quality of Work and the Present System 
of Competitive Tendering (Conference with Builders and 
Workmen). Chairman, Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 

8. 12th June.—Proposed Parliament of Building Trades. 
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THE PLACE OF ST. PAUL’S IN ART. 
By Professor BEREsForp [ F.]}. 


Inaugural Lecture at the London Central School of Arts and Crafts, 12th October, 1917. 


4 TL. PAUL’S Cathedral occupies an undefined place of esteem in the thoughts not only of Londoners 

but of children of the British Empire. It is central in their vision of the capital and, rather than 
h- the geographical outlme of our irregular islands, figures England both in memory and idea. No 
other form so simply or completely conjures the vision of home and silently imposes itself upon 
recollection as that of this Cathedral outline majestically crowning a vast city ; it is more potent in 
its beauty than the far-flung Union Jack, the St. George and Dragon of our gold sovereign, than the 
Westminster Palace that now backs its paper equivalent, or the handsome Britannia surveying the sea 
of our homely and beloved pence. St. Paul’s is London—at all events, in our dreams ; the landscape 
would be a nameless and shapeless blur without it, and it is even with difficulty that the previous 
historical city is pictured that for many centuries grew around its predecessor and which possessed one 
of the loftiest and most beautiful steeples in Christendom. The covers of our illustrated journals and 
magazines search incessantly for symbols and decoys of interest and universal appeal, but none to my 
mind have been more successful than the old silhouette of the city crowned by the dome that for a 
generation headed the cover of the Illustrated London News, and which has now for a long time been 
unfortunately replaced. 

Other capitals and countries similarly are ideally embodied in their principal architectural 
monument. The Great Pyramid and the Sphinx mean Egypt in a fuller sense than any forms of 
literary description. Modern Venice has felt the immediate urgency of rebuilding the otherwise 
purposeless Campanile of St. Mark. Florence without its Duomo would almost cease to be beautiful. 
Rome was recentred for all subsequent history when Michael Angelo’s Dome crowned St. Peter’s and 
displaced the Capitol. The Parthenon and Acropolis are to Athens what Ludgate Hill and its crown 
are to London, Sta. Sophia to Constantinople, and the Holy Temple to Jerusalem, the loss of which 
symbolised the dissolution of a nation with its whole economy, the ruin which is the still vital and 
central emotion of a scattered people. 

But among all these peculiarly significant monuments, each possessing an architectural history 
of extreme interest and enduring esthetic quality, our own Cathedral of St. Paul holds a position, both 
architectural and artistic, that completely justifies itself and to which we can give an unhesitating 
and confident attention. It may well have been otherwise. The central church of the Protestant religion 
might have had but small claims upon the sympathy of those whose standpoint is always traditional, 
or to the large number of worshippers with whom art ascends as incense to mingle mystery with 
religion and imagery with ideals. However, it is not so: the Cathedral of London, the capital 
church of England, stands boldly among the historic temples of Christian prayer without failure either 
in its purpose or meaning as expressed by its architecture. The Church of the Divine Wisdom, the 
first capital church of a Christian world empire, at New Rome, or Constantinople, is a building marvel 
of the first magnitude, attacking the original problem of a gigantic square auditorium roofed with a 
circular dome and supported west and east by correspondent apses, primarily a triumph of geometrical 
arrangement and construction, enriched with the marble glories of the Kast and the mosaic art of the 
West, and inheriting the residual vitality of its Grecian soil and craft ; an immense undertaking, 
significant of the settlement of Christianity upon the high places of the earth, replacing the worldly 
purposes and scale of the Imperial Therme halls and vaults, such as the Pantheon, the Baths of 
Caracalla, or the cruel Colosseum at Rome, on the greatest scale, planning and achieving for the 
public worship of the Incarnate Revealed Holy Wisdom such a building as earth had not vet possessed. 

The ensuing millennium witnessed in Western Europe the evolution of that whole-hearted art of 
church building, through the Dark into the growing brightness of the Middle Ages, which we misname, 
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but fail to rechristen, Gothic. The cathedral builders developed a system that steadily magnitied 
itself, living and growing into a full and luxurious beauty as natural as that of the Cedars of Lebanon, 
and, blossoming with an infinity of enrichment in its crafts, produced churches universally that are, not 
only typically Christian, but are pet haps the fullest expression of the whole civilisation, sentiment and 
science of a great and central era of European history. At Canterbury and Westminster at home, at 
Rheims, Amiens and Paris abroad, are cathedral monuments that are at once solely Christian and 
artistic, peculiar and sublime, incapable of mistake in purpose and sentimental appeal. The place of 
Westminster Abbey in art would have to be exemplified by reading in its poetry both the romance and 
practical life of the movement of eccl siastical and artistic life over the whole of North-West Europe 
during the Middle Ages, of which it is not mainly a singular bat a characteristic example. Notre Dame 
of Paris would serve almost equally well in affording illustration of the characteristics of the epoch, 
its place inart being similar, with Westminster, to that of any great Gothie Cathedral. These buildings 
are the fruition not of a genius, or of a generation or race, but of an age, and their place in art is typical, 
not unique. 

The Middle Ages were wending to the end of their course when the great municipal Cathedral of 
Florence was projected on an enlarged scale to rival every other church in Italy. To the vast vaulted 
nave an addition was proposed rivalling the area of the central dome of Sta. Sophia or of the Pantheon 
at Rome, supported by the nave and by apsidal wings, but the available science was insufficient to 
embody the dream of an octagonal vault over the enclosed area, so, for a long generation, the mortified 
Building Council had to face the disaster and reproach of having begun a work that was more than they 
were able to finish. Here, at the dawn of the fifteenth century, the traditions of the guilds that had 
achieved the marvels of cathedral building broke down and the individual genius of the sculptor 
Brunelleschi, of the Goldsmiths’ Guild, fortified and excited by the monuments of ruined Imperial 
Rome, completed the construction of the huge cupola, successfully vaulting the great octagon by 
throwing its pointed arches high above the surrounding roofs, upon a drum or base, and crowning the 
apex with a superstructure that served a primary constructive purpose in compressing the mass of the 
vault below. These forms, the rising cupola vault and the lantern crown, in themselves expedients 
of architectural science, became extant as new motives of artistic interest and meaning attached to the 
normal cathedral nave, and essentially though originally ecclesiastical in expression. The place of the 
Duomo of Florence in art is thus significant of the supersession of the medieval tradition and method 
of building—one must hesitate to eall it design in view of our modern connection of the word with 
unconnected originality—first by the individual genius on whose personal quality the idea and its 
fulfilment depended, and, in the second place, by the importation of the interest of a buried historic 
epoch into living practice. The architectural art of Ancient Rome, in its esthetic as well as in its 
constructive works, was dear to Brunelleschi, and though but little detail in the Duomo is Renaissance 
in form, his other works, such as the great churches of San Spirito and San Lorenzo at Florence, are 
beautiful examples of the employment of an entirely fresh use of Roman detail and order to building. 
The new learning had come to art, as well as to literature ; the collapse of the Eastern Christian Empire 
at Constantinople was imminent ; its stores of classic manuscript and its teachers were spread over 
Northern Italy ; the Greek Church had formally allied itself, after a separation of centuries, with Rome 
in the pulpit under Brunelleschi’s Dome, the sore of the Crusaders’ sack of their capital forgiven in 
the vain hope of effective succour against the Turk ; the bonds were in the melting-pot and thought 
and art were free, free as the vault of the Duomo from the traditions of medizval construction, and as 
fresh and startling as was its protuberant and unwonted mass above the buildings of the city. 

The Revival of Letters, the Renaissance in Art, the Reformation of Religion, and the Rebuilding 
of St. Peter’s at Rome (the alliteration is unavoidable without futile effort) are collectively the historical 
landmarks closing the Middle Ages and ushering in the Modern Epoch in which we found ourselves when 
the Great War began. The science, art and religion of Italy are embodied in the fruit of the effort, a 
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century long, to accomplish the rebuilding of the Church of St. Peter. Its place in art is dominating 
and wellnigh all-inclusive throughout the sixteenth century. Amidst the unholy tangles of Italian 
politics in the creation of the Papal States, the jealousies and trials of the artists and architects, the 
undreamt-of difficulties of constructing magnificent plans based upon the actual accomplishment 
of Imperial Rome that lay both on the right and left, the original scheme of Bramante pro- 
gressed, was modified, almost abandoned, and redesigned. Michael Angelo of Florence, pre- 
emiment in that most difficult of the arts, sculpture, triumphant in the painted embodiments of all 
human history, hope and fear, in the Sistine ceiling, proved himself not only a master of architectural 
composition and achievement but also a true Florentine in his design of the great Dome. In this he 
combines the constructively scientific form of his native Duomo with the artistic expression of 
Renaissance art, and has carried the Dome, originally in Constantinople based upon the Pantheon at 
tome, an internal motive only, and which at Florence obtruded itself forcibly upon the external aspect, 
into a new importance as the crowning significance, the most complete and synthetic expression of 
architectural dignity. The Dome henceforth was a new necessity in all great design. It has found 
Inany purposes to serve, great and small, worthy as well as trivial, but seated upon the greatest building 
of Christendom, of the whole civilised world, ancient and modern, it cannot be overlooked or dispensed 
with as an architectural asset pre-eminent and sufficient. Speculation may amuse itself by impotent 
suggestion whether any other such form remains unrevealed wherewith the ingenious architect may 
attain an earthly immortality. We cannot suggest that the new iron and concrete age may yet 
accomplish itself architecturally with permanent structures, on entirely fresh constructive principles, 
that may ere long acquire the recognition first of their necessity to some high end and therefore of their 
probable, possible or essential and necessary beauty. Such beauty does come to the gigantic mammoths 
of the shipbuilder. May it not also descend, with the endurance of time, upon the viaduct and railway 
termini, or others among the Jarger instances of modern building science and art ? 

From the date of the completion of St. Peter’s at Rome by Maderno in the half century following 
the death of Michael Angelo to the rebuilding of St. Paul’s is a short step—and we are soon face to face 
with our immediate subject. In Rome civic improvements on a great scale culminating in the colon- 
naded atrium of St. Peter’s, and in France in palace building concentrating on the Louvre, represent 
the progress of Renaissance architecture subsequent to the Great Dome of the Vatican. The new 
Cathedral of St. Paul in London is the next historic landmark in building art, and its designer is the 
most significant personage of this later age in Europe. 

The English were late in profiting by the new light of the Renaissance that had dawned early in 
the fifteenth century upon Italy. The French began to make good use of it during the era of Francis L., 
but in spite of the enlightenment of Henry VIII. and his large patronage of Italian artists, of which the 
tombs in Henry VII.’s chapel by Torregiano, the terra-cottas executed for Wolsey at Hampton Court, 
and the now lost palace of None-Such are evidence, there was a native objection to new foreign ideas 
in building that impeded progress for wellnigh a century. ‘The movement from the unconscious art 
of the medizval masons, that fulfilled itself at King’s College, Cambridge, and in the Royal Mausoleum 
at Westminster, to the eclecticism and personal quality of the Italian artists was slow and difficult. 
The former traditions were crushed and extinguished by the suppression of the monasteries and by the 
Reformation. The organisation that created and maintained architecture and the crafts was destroyed, 
the old national vitality in building ceased, having been almost wholly ecclesiastical, and neither the 
Court, as in France, nor the municipalities, as in the Low Countries, embarked upon large building 
undertakings to maintain and stimulate this industry. 

It may be doubted if we have yet survived the effects of the great alteration of purpose and provision 
in building that Henry VIII.’s policy commenced. The Elizabethan age was more than content with its 
inheritance of ecclesiastical buildings ; the foundation of colleges, more or less modest in scheme, and 
the erection of mansions by means, largely, of the transferred wealth of the monasteries, occupied, on 
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a relatively minor scale, the architectural spirit, which is poor in quantity and crude in intelligence, 
though highly picturesque and attractive in its semi-barbaric taste and dimly formal symmetry. This 
age found its adventurous soul upon the sea in ships, by commercial enterprise and empire-founding 
in the New World, and meditatively, at home, became refulgent with the glory of Spenser, Sidney, 
Shakespeare, Raleigh and Bacon. For equivalent painters, sculptors and architects in this golden 
epoch of English intellect, however, we search in vain. ‘The Elizabethan mansion-house magnified the 
medieval manor, developed its plan with symmetrical repetition of parts, enlarged the windows to the 
uttermost, now that it was safe to look out upon the world at large, and derived from Flemish pattern- 
books pseudo-classic ornaments with which doorways and mantel-pieces were trimmed up. The wood- 
work and plastering of these buildings are rich with vulgar forms and barbaric versions of the Roman 
Orders, and the gables became fantastic after the Dutch method. There is no sense of architectural 
refinement or inspiration, no fine sculpture, and very little soundly drawn ornament. The contrast 
with Continental civil or domestic art is as sadly marked as the intellectual brilliance of the English is 
certain. The cause lies probably in the political situation which isolated Protestant England from 
intercourse with Catholic France, Spain, or Italy, a cause which operated until the Stuarts weakened 
the isolated force of our foreign policy and opened up connections with the Continental Courts. 

The career of Inigo Jones, including his visits to Italy, the employment of his artistic talents in 
the Court masques, and his admiration for the works of Palladio, forms a significant turning point in 
the history of English architecture. By his Italian training and wide observation a new taste was 
introduced into building ; culture and correctness of style as well as standardised proportions were 
recognised as necessities of fine architecture ; while his imaginative power, working from Italian ideals, 
produced the piazza and church at Covent Garden, the splendid designs for the Palace at Whitehall and 
the addition of the Corinthian portico to Old St. Paul’s that at once obtained great popularity. Jones 
is really the first of the modern architects of England working by professional study of eclectic types 
through the art of draughtsmanship, in which he excelled, and who obtained with certainty beauty of 
proportion and detail from drawings and perspectives after the manner of the Italian masters. The 
contrast between his later works, those designed after his second visit to Italy at the age of 40, in 1612, 
and all the other productions of Renaissance architecture in England, is that between a scholarly and 
original intellectual appreciation of artistic possibility and the blundering ignorance of well-intentioned 
but ignorant craitsmen. 

The altered aspect that architecture wore in England after Inigo Jones was the first indication 
that the new learning had any bearing upon the arts. The great painters, sculptors and architects of 
the Renaissance had come and gone from most of the Continental schools without the appearance of 
disciples or rivals here. At the last mentioned date, 1612, Palladio had been dead thirty-two years, and 
Giacomo della Porta, Michael Angelo’s pupil who completed the dome of St. Peter’s, eight years. The 
decadent school of painting was then represented by Guido Reni, who was 37 years of age; and 
Bernini, the aftermath of Renaissance inspiration, was already 23. In the Low Countries, however, we 
may note that Rubens was 35 and Rembrandt a boy of 6, while Antony Vandyke was 13, the same age 
as the Spaniard Velasquez. 

France had already a great school of architects. The Italian school at Amboise had been founded 
by Charles VIII. through the importation of Fra Giocondo ; Francis I. had patronised Andrea del 
Sarto, Benvenuto Cellini and Leonardo da Vinci; Primaticcio the modeller and Vignola the architect 
had both worked for him, and a native school had arisen producing Jean Goujon the sculptor, the 
family of the architects and draughtsmen, the Du Cerceaux, Pierre Lescot, Philibert de L’Orme, 
and the other founders of the great school of architectural design which retains to this day its national 
character. 

From its insular and barbaric backwardness the genius of the travelled artist, Inigo Jones, 
awakened England, and were it not that the storm of the Great Rebellion broke in 1640, the carrying 
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out of his full design for the Great Palace at Whitehall would have demonstrated in an unequalled 
degree the greatness both of his talent and of its opportunity in the sympathetic hands of Charles I. 
The artistic instinct of this unfortunate and misguided monarch is evidenced in his commission to 
Rubens to paint the ceiling of the Banqueting House, and in his affection for Vandyke. ‘lo such an 
architectural scheme the political conditions put an end, and the resulting exhaustion of the 
Civil War deprived both the nobility and the Church of the means of fine building. Until the 
Restoration in 1660 nothing counts in the artistic scales but the hardening of the national character 
into a stronger independence and severity, evidenced in the freedom and clarity of the subsequent 
architecture. This is apparent by contrast with the tendency of contemporary Continental art to run 
io ornamental excesses and constructional violence ; the characteristic Puritan restraint in English 
building, throughout the eighteenth century, becomes remarkable, and we may not be wrong in ascribing 
the altered force and breadth of our later Renaissance building to the prevenient moral cause of the 
underlying Puritan movement. 

Christopher Wren was a boy at Westminster School in the early days of the Rebellion and a resident 
at Oxford until the Restoration, when we find him Savilian Professor at Oxford and Professor of 
Astronomy at Gresham College. His reputation as a scientist secured his appointment to assist Sir John 
Denham, who had succeeded to Inigo Jones's office as Surveyor-General of Works, and in 1661 he became 
D).C.L. both of Oxford and Cambridge. Charles I]. also had both artistie and scientific instincts and 
soon promoted the repair of St. Paul’s among other architectural proposals. 

A Commission was set up to consider the restoration or rebuilding of the Cathedral, its general 
condition inviting the latter alternative. Much interest attaches to the history of the restoration 
and repairs begun under James |. by Inigo Jones, who, besides the west portico already referred to, had 
clothed the outer walls in a classic dress that extended as far as the transepts. The steeple had by 
this time been taken down as dangerous when Wren proposed the design of a rotunda, doubtless 
connected with his early and complete knowledge of Ely Cathedral, where his uncle Matthew had been 
Bishop ; his scheme corresponded fully with that of Alan de Walsingham, who, when the central tower 
of Ely fell in the fourteenth century, cleared the crossing by including a bay on each side and forming 
the great octagon into which all the side aisles of the four arms of the cross entered. Upon such a base 
formed by the removal of the central piers was projected his rotunda crowned by a well-formed dome, 
wnd containing an inner dome or tholus, a scheme to which he afterwards reverted when baffled in his 
famous scheme for an entirely circular building within a hollow Greek cross plan. The Commission 
discussed and commenced repairs, weighed the economy of Wren’s proposal that the piers of the tower 
might afford a scaffold for the erection of his dome, and were advancing towards a decision on the main 
question when the war with the Dutch in 1664 and the plague in 1665 delaved matters sufficiently to 
enable Wren to make a visit to Paris which he hoped would extend to Italy. 

Wren had now practised as a scientific architect in several Important Government enquiries and 
had prepared a model for the theatre at Oxford, afterwards erected by Archbishop Sheldon as a memorial 
vift to the university which he declined to revisit and enjoy, and had erected his uncle’s memorial 
chapel at Pembroke College, Cambridge. His position as a professional adviser was now widely recog- 
nixed and he counsels the Master of Trinity College, Oxford, against a closed quadrangle on sanitary 
vrounds, adding that this opinion would soon have the benefit of a conference with Signor Bernini and 
Mons. Mansart, whom he would see in Paris shortly ; and in a report on his design for a new library at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he remarked that “ Architects are as great pedants as eritics or heralds.” 
That winter spent in Paris had important bearings on the future of English art. The cultivated intellect 
wnd high scientific reputation of Dr. Christopher Wren at once secured for him intercourse with everyone 
that he could desire to meet. He spent days in surveying fabrics and the works on the Louvre, where 
1,000 workmen were employed. Signor Bernini, who was 67, had been brought in state from Rome 
hy Louis NIV. to advise on the completion of the Louvre and Wren secured a hurried inspection of his 
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design. For which, he says, “ | would have given my skin, but the reserved old Italian gave me but 
a few minutes’ view ; it was five little designs on paper for which he had received as many thousand 
pistoles.”’ 

He records that he met Mons. Mansart—that is, Francois, aged 67. not Jules Hardouin Mansart. 
aged 19—who after this visit designed the dome of the Invalides and completed it long before Wren 
achieved St. Paul’s ; also Le Vaux, Colbert and Le Pautre. It would be interesting to review fully 
the buildings completed and in progress in that city at this early and splendid epoch in the reign of the 
(irand Monarque : among them the elliptical dome of the Institut by Le Vaux, architect to the King, 
as also the Church of St. Sulpice by the same architect, and the fine domed church of Val de Grace, pro 
jected by Mansart, completed by Le Mercier, who was also the designer of the fine Church of the 
Sorbonne. He also would have seen Mansart’s graceful domestie work at the Hotel Carnavalet and at 
Blois and Maisons and Maisons Lafitte, pure and elegant, perfect in refinement and architectural 
system. The method and value of these fine scholarly works ultimately prevailed in the completion 
of the Louvre, and over the influence of Bernini’s reputation, whose proposal was a mammoth order and 
cornice worthy in scale of Michael Angelo. There was also an abundance of illustrated architectural 
literature in Paris, both published and upon the stocks, of which we may be certain that due account 
was taken, dealing with antique and modern buildings, as well as the current publications of the new 
State Academy of Architecture recently founded by Colbert. 

Wren was enthusiastic in his studies and visits. He says: “ I have on the anvil observations on 
the present state of architectural arts and manufactures in France.” and reflects : ‘* What art can be 
more helpful or more pleasing to a philosophical traveller, an architect, and to every ingenious 
mechanician ? ”’—a fairly complete definition of his own triple point of view. Versailles was estimated 
critically, with much the same salt and conclusions as those of a remarkable article in a number of 
The Times Literary Supplement this summer entitled * ‘he Pompadour in Art.” He remarks on the 
influence of women on architecture in the Palace or Cabinet of Versailles “ with its mixtures of 
brick, stone, blue tile and gold like a rich livery. Crowded with little curiosities of ornament. ‘The 
women, as they make here the language and fashions, and meddle with politicks and philosophy, so 
they sway also in architecture, in which works of filigrand and little trinkets are in great vogue ; but 
building ought certainly to have the attribute of eternal, and therefore the only thing incapable of new 
fashions.”” Wren returned to London about the beginning of March 1666, therefore before the Great 
Hire. 

The contrasting conditions of the two countries, the preceding visit of Inigo Jones to Italy and its 
influence, and that of Wren to Paris in its heyday of architectural energy, will illustrate the place of 
St. Paul’s in the art history of England. The absorbing interest to the student of the gestation of the 
design for the new Cathedral, in its well-known phases, is a part of our present subject, but one upon 
which time does not permit us to enter, and perhaps is of special interest only to the architectural 
psvchologist. 

The original scheme for creating a rotunda within the Gothic Cathedral was renewed, and plans 
and estimates were ordered on 27th August 1666. The tire broke out on 2nd September. For two 
ensuing vears works proceeded upon the ruins with the aim of preserving the nave and west end, at a 
cost of nearly £11,000 ; casing piers and patching. ‘This costly temporising continued until 2nd July 
1668. when Sancroft, afterwards Archbishop, begged Wren for “a plan handsome and noble.” The 
result was the famous first design. Of this it must suffice to sav that it is a design of great simplicity 
wud power, exhibiting high architectural genius ; great in scale, original in conception, construction- 
wlly and geometrically sound, complete and entirely self-dependent, possessing that subtle assurance of 
success and victory as a design which rouses the enthusiasm of the creator for his inspiration, as well 
as awakening the full sympathy of the beholder. We can understand Wren’s undying regret for if 


and in at measure comprehend the incessant mortification occasioned by its forced abandonment. Phe 
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THE PLACE OF ST. PAUL'S IN ART a} 
narrow-minded opposition of the clergy and, it is supposed, of the party of the Duke of York, secured 
its non-approval, and a trying season of discussion and provocation of the architect’s spirit ensued. 

A second design was required and prepared adhering to the accustomed arrangement and propor- 
tions of nave, transepts and choir, in which the old scheme of the rotunda was embedded. Reluctance 
to adventure, affection for time-honoured types, both in architecture and ritual, seem to have 
strengthened prejudices to the full, so that the architect had to submit and sacrifice his better judgment 
and conception to the tyranny of circumstances. Wren’s designs suffered in this way more even in a 
couple of years than those of St. Peter’s at Rome underwent in a century. The latter oscillated from 
Bramante’s first great scheme of a Greek cross and rotunda to San Gallo’s and other designs for a Latin 
cross plan. Michael Angelo’s complete conception restored the Greek cross and framed the proportions 
of the dome accordingly. Maderno simply extended the Latin cross with a narthex and embodied 
the great architect’s complete Greek cross within the whole. Wren, completely driven from his first 
position, had to start afresh and work with manifest distaste upon a system of plan that he felt to be 
outworn and lifeless. ‘That he ultimately produced a beautiful building, subduimg the elements that 
raged against his ideal and employing them to a new and fresh triumph, is a striking testimony to the 
architect’s character as well as to his versatility and power of design. 

Controversy as to the plans was determined by a Royal Warrant dated 12th November 1673 
approving a second design and appointing Commissioners for its execution. ‘The drawings attached 
to the Warrant,* though they may appear inchoate in composition, and, to the unsympathetic, scarcely 
serious, in fact contain the major problems in their early development : the nave and aisles, not vet 
masked by the upper storey, which Wren ultimately felt to be mevitable to secure breadth and mass ; 
the imternal rotunda, protruding in elevation though necessarily very different in perspective 
diminution ; the peristyle that surmounts it, im a corresponding position to that ultimately built as to 
height, at the top of the internal dome. ‘The peristyle was ultimately erected upon a drum that 
introduces the system of screening the ungainly elements, as in the nave. Upon the peristyle is placed 
a cupola completed by a lantern. Mach of the parts contains elements of design and detail with which the 
architect was experimenting ; that may be recognised in the later spires of St. Bride’s and St. Mary-le- 
Bow, and the first proposals for the western towers, and vet hark back to the ancient steeple of old 
St. Paul's. This Warrant design is emphatically serious and reveals the growth, amidst controversy 
and difficulty, of the principles, complicated and novel, that developed in the treatment of the flanking 
walls and in the triple construction of the great dome and lantern. That the architect continued with 
instinctive foresight to develop his theme from this basis is evident. Want of discernment of the 
process of working through complexity to breadth of a great design would treat this intermediate 
stage as intended to flout either the Commission or the public through disappointment, spite or 
wilfulness + but the process is direct, and directed to the end attained : judgment on the unfinished 
picture should be suspended both by adults and the wise. 

The architectural treatments, external and internal, the skill both of the plan and construetion, 
astonish us with their mastery and science, in their innate connection with known precedents and in 
their originality. The artistic charms of the achieved effects of form, of light and shade, of mass and 
of detail, must be hinted at and not described: suggestions that may guide us to the building itself 
for illustration and enjovment. The whole Cathedral is full of architectural interests of the highest 
order, and as the work of one mind is a unique triumph of genius and character. Our subject might now 
easily stray either into the large field of the constructive interest of the problem of the dome and its 
supports, of its relation to the medieval type of plan to which it is adapted with great skill, or into 
the lofty theme of the imaginative value of the dome internally, the esthetic charm of the effects of 
the vistas, and of the artistic quality of detail. Kach branch of the subject is large enough for discussion, 
wnd if practically treated would demand carefully weighed explanation. 


* Vide plate (from the All Souls College Collection) in Blomtield’s History of Renaissance Architecture, Vol. | 
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‘The main topie of this discussion, the relative position of the great Protestant Cathedral in historic 
wrt, has been suggested. and the supremacy of Wren’s genius has necessarily appeared, both in over- 
coming surrounding limitations and difficulties and in developing a scientific and artistic work of vast 
extent and influence. St. Paul's, however, more than maintams the place in art to which the evolution 
of architeeture assigns it. It is highly significant that no subsequent ecclesiastical building in Kurope 
or America has created an appeal to that universal svmpathy, which is the ultimate and abiding test 
of any work of art, comparable with the London Cathedral of the Restoration. Paris endeavoured this 
in the Panthéon. a building of similar architectural mtention. Souftlot, the architect, conceived a 
plan with a scientifically constructed dome of great originality and beauty. For a long while failure 
threatened the whole building, due to imperfect workmanship and some iiscalculation of forces, 
mistakes from which Wren’s work is wholly free, not by fortuitous chance but by foresight and true 
estimation of mechanical power. Washington and Petrograd, as well as Berlin, have attempted 
contral-domed buildings of great size that wholly fail in comparison with St. Paul's, and among a large 
range of modern paper designs for proposed cathedrals no inspiration has approached that of Wren 
even in dreams. 

The partial and individualistic standards of revived architectural fashions have applied almost 
ridiculous criticism to the methods of Wren’s achievements. Either the external screen walls or 
the double or triple dome construction are invoked as violating moral principles, forgetting that 
monuments are symbols that reveal creative beauty in a workaday and worried world, to which the 
elevation of purpose above mere conformity to utility into poetry Is w blessing and divine gift. Strip 
St. Paul's of the elements complained of by pseudo-Gothic purists and little will remain but that 
humdrum struggle with artistic sense that is revealed in the Warrant design. Wren cannot be con- 
demned for lifting architecture into nobler results of breadth, power and beauty, by the means with 
which he supported the composition of his dome and gave glory to the whole landscape of London in the 
majestic line and grouping of the great walls that connect the sweeping curves of the dome with the 
picturesque group of the western towers. 

The place of St. Paul’s in art, in effect, is not intermediate, between the Medieval and Classical 
ideas of the Renaissance, though it stands there both chronologically and as to its design—it Is a 
unifving monument, suggestive of architectural possibility, vital and unrivalled, exhibiting both the 
exploring spirit of a great imagination and its embodiment of the world-achevement of architectural 
effects. Weamust not merely stand by and wonder : it is ours to awake to the stumulus of its possession 
and to attempt afresh the appreciation of London's greatest treasure in the building that gives our 
mivsterious Gity an artistic radiance. and without which it would be an almost unimaginably formless 
aueregation. St. Paul's enables us among the nations to justify the English race from an almost 


deserved charge of artistic impotence and impassiveness, and it should embolden us to assert that the 


place of England in modern art, in an universal view, is that of St. Paul's, eminent and unchallenged. 
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